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bankers make more loans 


and more profits 


ae you could have said “Yes” to a 
number of those not-granted loan applications. Did you 


consider supporting them with field warehouse receipts? 


Today many banks make a point of consider- 
ing field warehousing in connection with every 
inventory-supported loan. 

In literally hundreds of cases each year, the 


security of Lawrence Field Warehouse receipts leads to an 


extension of credit which would not be granted otherwise. 


Bankers also prefer Lawrence experience, 
Lawrence financial strength and Lawrence legal liability 
and bond coverage—the best and strongest in the industry. 

Next time inventory figures in a loan applica- 


tion, consult with your local Lawrence office. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 37 Drumm St. CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. NEW YORK, 72 Wall St. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 











Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
five shares of American Telephone 





This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at eight weeks 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 

The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
also own A. T. & T. stock. 
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Modern Burroughs Microfilming can slash film costs, 
in many cases more than 50 per cent! It offers 8-mm 
photography on 16-mm film ... gives highest reduc- 
tion ratio available (37-1 )—and therefore assures more 
images per foot of film. Burroughs Microfilming saves 
you money every time you use it! 





RTANT NAMES IN MICROEI App, 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell 
recorder offers many cost-saving 
features that make obsolete most! 
microfilming equipment now in use. 
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GET IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON BURROUGHS MICROFILMING! 
T’S NEW! IT’S UP TO DATE! OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM SAVINGS THAT ONLY 
THE MOST MODERN MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES! 
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) SAVE ON LABOR CosTs/ SAVE Rev TAL costs / 


sts, odern Burroughs Microfilming cuts labor costs. The Modern Burroughs Microfilming is not rented! You 

mm [ell & Howell Recorder—sold by Burroughs—is de- purchase the equipment outright and pay for it just 

duc- figned for high-speed automatic feeding and simpli- once. It’s all yours—and its many time-saving, cost- 

ore fied hand feeding . . . offers the latest cost-reducing cutting advantages soon save you the original cost 

ives features. Burroughs Microfilming pares time-on-the- of the equipment. Burroughs Microfilming will con- 
ob far below the average of older-type machines. tinue to save you money as long as you own it! 
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If you are looking for a better, surer, less expensive way to do your micro- 
filming--look at modern Burroughs Microfilming! It’s the only microfilming 
method that gives you maximum savings plus immediate delivery! See your 
Burroughs man today. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Fast, Expert Service-For AM Your Mhrerotilining Need 


gtd 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— " x 25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


There’s a Burroughs Service - ; Burroughs Processing Stations 
Center near you—staffed by il are strategically located through- 
highly skilled service men who } Ay out the country. Here expe- 
have been specially trained to , rienced technicians assure im- 
assure trouble-free operation & mediate processing of your 
and long life for your Bell & ¥ microfilm — with maximum 
Howell equipment. brilliance and clarity of image. 





From Where We Sit.... 


A Few Thoughts On Thinking 


Among the many very interesting 
people encountered in the course of 
the two weeks spent at Northwest- 
ern University last summer as a 
member of the freshman class of the 
School of Financial Public Relations 
was Howard Nason, assistant 
treasurer of the Institution for Sav- 
ings, Boston, Mass. Somewhere in 
the course of our visits, seminars 
and class sessions, it developed that 
Mr. Nason’s bank had installed a 
unique and very effective method 
of improving the morale and effi- 
ciency of its personnel. 

An article containing Mr. Nason’s 
explanation of this method appears 
in this issue. Psychological fac- 
tors whose existence and signifi- 
cance-aren’t too generally recog- 
nized play a vital part in his 
program, and the reader who makes 
it a point to get the full import of 
this article and put it to work in 
his own institution can’t fail to 
derive large benefits from it. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found an article written by Claude 
Henson, assistant vice president and 
manager of the farm department of 
The Bank of Asheville (N.C.). Mr. 
Henson is engaged in a job of 
community development that is 
paying large returns in terms of 
improved economic conditions and 
community stability, which are 
making a distinct improvement in 
the earnings of his bank. Less direct 
but nonetheless real will be the 
long-range effect on the stability of 
the bank’s business, in good times 
and bad, growing out of the tre- 
mendous amount of good will which 
a program such as Mr. Henson is 
conducting is bound to generate. 
He makes particular reference to 
customers previously lost to gov- 
ernmental lending agencies and the 
great difficulty experienced in re- 
gaining their confidence and good 
will. But a very positive and ag- 
gessive program is getting a lot 
done about it, and will be sure to 
yield constantly increasing benefits 
as time goes on. 

A third article is, in a sense, quite 
unrelated to the two already men- 
tioned, but will be found to apply 
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very directly to both of them. 
Moreover, it will be found to have 
in it a measure of potential applica- 
tion to every discussion dealing with 
any phase or aspect of banking. In 
the title of his article, Dr. Leo J. 
Hanvik asks the question, “Is Your 
Thinking A Process Or A Habit?” 
He then proceeds to explain our 
thoughts and emotions in very plain 
lay language, and to tell us how 
they got that way. And he goes on 
to tell us what we can do to correct 
any condition that we find is in- 
terfering with our ability to do a 
job of straight, clear thinking. 

The Agricultural Committee of 
the Colorado Bankers Association, 
which I was privileged to serve as 
chairman for four years prior to 
my departure for Chicago, spon- 
sored its first Agricultural Credit 
Clinic in 1949. A little later in the 
spring of that year, at the associa- 
tion’s convention at Colorado 
Springs, occurred the last meeting 
of the Committee in which I was 
to participate. Among the matters 
discussed were the various attitudes 
which were encountered among the 
banks of the state as the commit- 
tee’s agricultural program was pre- 
sented to them. It was suggested 
that it might be a good idea for us 
as bankers to make a little investi- 
gation of the elementary psycho- 
logical principles which have 
figured in the shaping of our respec- 
tive business philosophies, and the 
part they play in causing us to 
react as we do to people and prop- 
ositions in general. 

The upshot of that suggestion 
was that there was added to the 
faculty of the association’s Farm 
Credit Clinic the following year, a 
lecturer on psychology in the per- 
son of Dr. Hanvik, then associate 
professor of psychology at Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and now a clinical psychologist 
at Minneapolis. All of which led, 
finally, to the publication of his 
article. We present it with the hope 
that those who read it will find in it 
much of lasting benefit. 

A very good example of lucid, 
objective thinking is to be found in 





an address made by Mr. Roy Wenz- 
lich entitled “The Real Estate 
Forecast for 1952,” at a meeting 
held a few months ago under the 
sponsorship of the Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, Ohio. His treatment 
of the subject took him through all 
the inflationary and deflationary 
factors which would sooner or later 
make their impact felt. (See Page 
50) Particularly pertinent to our 
present discussion is his reference 
to a talk made each year by a 
former professor of his on the 
subject, “Compelled Men.” To 
quote: “He went on and developed 
that idea through his talk, that 
every man is a compelled man. 
When he has to make a decision, 
that decision is not made at that 
moment. As the Duke of Wellington 
said about the Battle of Waterloo, it 
was won on the playing fields of 
Eton. The momentum of a man’s 
past carries him through these de- 
cisions. He makes the decision as he 
must make it because of the 
momentum of the past.” 

He went on to apply that con- 
cept to nations, and leaves us with 
the rather disconcerting thought 
that our future is already pretty 
well charted by the trends which 
have been steadily gaining momen- 


tum down through the years. There 
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is some comfort, however, in his 
statement that “what we are going 
to do tomorrow and the day after 
is going to depend almost entirely 
on what we do today.” This con- 
tains some badly needed assurance 
that we are not entirely powerless 
to alter an already established 
course of events, but that the things 
we are everlastingly doing in the 
present can and will change that 
course, if only we’ll think and do 
enough of the right things. 

James Allen said in his little vol- 
ume As A Man Thinketh, “You 
will become as small as your con- 
trolling desire—as great as your 
dominant aspiration.” That, it | 
seems, goes for institutions, as well ¢ 
as for men and nations. 


Editor 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Obligations. 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities 

Mortgages 

Loans. i ah bk eal 0 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Banking Houses 

Other Assets .. . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . « « « 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Dividend Payable May 1, 1952 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. 
Other Liabilities ; 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Less: In Portfolio 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . . « 


(7,400,000 Shares-$15 Par) 


Surplus ... . 
Undivided Profits . .. . 


189,000,000.00 
64,276,526.74 


$1,473,757,542.72 
1,105,955,367.51 
305,373,187.00 
255,452,350.13 

, 62,549,952.18 
2,154,668,682.29 
10,912,022.96 
44,826,053.53 
28,424,063.45 
4,960,372.10 
$5,446,879,593.87 





$4,988,540,256.61 
831,433.00 
2,960,000.00 
29,966,056.81 
14,992,536.49 
52,379,819.96 
7,067,035.74 


- $111,000,000.00 








( 
) 
364,276,526.74 : 
) 


United States Government and other securities carried at $512,357,113.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Mf. Nason is shown at his desk conferring with one of the bank's employees. Each employee receives 


this opportunity to “visit'’ at least twice every year. 


A Sure Way To Job Satisfaction 


The calibre of the individual's performance is directly related to the 


degree to which certain basic needs are met. 


This article tells how 


one bank used a simple, direct method of meeting those needs. 


By HOWARD NASON 


Assistant Treasurer, Institution for Savings in Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


essential to better human re- 

lations is obvious to the point 
of triteness. That pretty much all 
of banking is made up of human 
relations of one kind or another is 
equally obvious. It follows quite 
naturally, then, that to achieve bet- 
ter results at every level and in 
every phase of our banking opera- 
tion, we must first establish the 
clearest possible channels of com- 
munication wherever better under- 


| ex BETTER UNDERSTANDING is 


standing is needed; and that, of 
course, is everywhere. 


This is somewhat the line of 
reasoning that led our bank to 
establish a simple personnel prac- 
tice and concept which seems 
worthy of more widespread adop- 
tion. It is a sound and common sense 
method of acquiring and maintain- 
ing a closer and more effective rela- 
tionship between management and 
employees. 


Twice each year the officer 
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charged with responsibility for per- 
sonnel has a conference with each 
employee. These conferences are 
very informal, and it would per- 
haps be more in line with the facts 
to refer to them as conversations. 
They are conducted in the relaxed 
atmosphere of a closed room, far 
removed from the pressure of daily 
work and with no limitations as to 
time or subject. 


Each of these discussions is very 
much down-to-earth, with no holds 
barred. No subject is out of bounds 
as long as it pertains to or affects 
the employee in his work. It is a 
mutual review of the past and a 
preview of the future, as well as 
a discussion of immediate problems. 
Each employee is thus given an op- 
portunity to find out periodically 
where he stands, what is expected 
of him, and where he is heading. 





He finds out about lines of promo- 
tion and opportunities for advance- 
ment. He _ receives first-hand 
information about management pol- 
icies and objectives. He is encour- 
aged to offer suggestions and is 
given an opportunity to seek ad- 
vice. 

The benefits of the program are 
many. Chief among them is the 
boost given the morale of the em- 
ployee. One of the most important 
of psychological principles as they 
relate to staff morale is that we all 
want to be recognized as individuals 
having a distinct place in the func- 
tioning of our organization. In other 
words, we want to feel that we 
belong. These conferences give the 
fullest possible affirmation to that 
principle by thoroughly demon- 
strating that its application not only 
improves relations between em- 
ployer and employee, but those be- 
tween every other category and 
group of individuals making up our 
personnel, as well. The result has 
been a notable pickup in the tone 
and spirit of the entire organization 
and the quality of its contacts with 
the public. 

It seems appropriate to go into a 
more specific analysis of the think- 
ing which went into the formation 
of this program. The problems pre- 
sented and the objectives estab- 
lished by way of solution, ran some- 
what as follows: 


Maximum employee efficiency 
and productivity require the 
willing co-operation of employ- 
ees. Such willing co-operation 
will be forthcoming only from a 
staff whose members are well in- 
formed and satisfied in their jobs. 
To us it appeared basic that the 
calibre of work performance is 
directly related to the degree of 
job satisfaction. 

We also recognized a need for 
a closer understanding between 
management and employees, re- 
alizing that each, as a group, 
had problems which they wanted 
to get across to the other. 

We recognized supervision of 
the highest calibre as being es- 
sential to job satisfaction and 
willing co-operation. Such super- 
vision gets the work done at the 
time and in the way it should 
be done, because the employee 
himself wants to do it. 


We recognized the need of a 
staff which was public relations 
minded—a well-knit organiza- 


ATTITUDES AND MORALE 


TABLE XXXV 


Reuative Importance or 28 Factors To THE NONSELLING EMPLOYEES OF A 
LakGE MERCHANDISING ORGANIZATION 


Recei necessary to get results expected by management 

Sains cansaeed to stiee songestionn and Uy vt wetter matbad 

Being able to find out whether work is improving 

Reasonable certainty of being able to get fair hearing and square deal in 
case of grievance......---+--+ eseene 

Certainty of i 


promotions going 


TOeree PC eee Cee ee eee) eeenee 


to best qualified employees.........++++- os 


to seek advice in case of real problems.......-.--+-+++++ ve 
Being given information about important plans and results which concern 


the individual’s work 


Being invited to offer suggestions when new plans are being considered... .. 
that superior understands all about the difficulty of the individ- 


Feeling 
ual's job 


Being given to, understand completely the general methods which the su- 


Not being responsible to too many superiors...... ; 
of other jobs in the organization which the individual feels 
of handling and would prefer.........+.+.+++00- eevcescocccee 


Being permitted to make important decisions 
Of amount of Work. .ccccccccccsececccccscvcecccccococcceses 
Medical Department... cccccccscccsccsccsesccsevcscscccsvess 


(Reprinted by permission from What People Want From Business by J. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 


Copyright 1938. 
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in work..... 


eee sewers ersenee 


BRSRESBE 


D. Houser. 


In this table taken from Mr. Houser's book, employees ranked pay in 12th position. 


tion, working smoothly together 

from top to bottom and making 

the most of its customer contacts. 

It seemed logical that the in- 
formal, periodic conferences would 
provide a simple, yet effective 
method which would go a long way 
toward achieving these objectives, 
which had for their ultimate goal 
a bank which is more successful be- 
cause it serves the public better. 
Our experience has satisfied us that 
our program is extremely well- 
suited to these purposes. 


Basic Needs Easily Satisfied 


The basic requirement in any or- 
ganization is a staff which is happy 
in its work. What are the require- 
ments of job satisfaction? Are they 
requirements which can reasonably 
be met? 


There have been many studies 
made of this subject and they all 
show much the same result; that 
there do exist a few basic non-fi- 
nancial requirements, easily satis- 


fied with proper supervision, which 
are universal prerequisites to job 
satisfaction. These studies are avail- 
able in most of the standard text 
books on “Personnel.” 


We have given more than average 
weight to a study made by J. D. 
Houser and incorporated in his 
book, “What People Want From 
Business,” published by McGraw- 
Hill. It is widely accepted as one of 
the most authoritative works in the 
field, and is especially suited to our 
needs because it deals with situa- 
tions and conditions most nearly 
approximating those which prevail 
among bank employees. It deals to 
a considerable extent with non- 
unionized clerical employees and 
does a more complete and meaning- 
ful job than most studies of describ- 
ing attitude and morale factors. 

Shown on this page is a reproduc- 
tion of a page from the Houser book 
showing 28 requirements for job 
satisfaction, ranked in the order of 
their relative importance to the 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board 


Leopold E. Block 


Honorary Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


J. D. Farrington 


President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 


Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livingston 
President 


} Hughston M. McBain 


Chageman of the Board, 
Mare all Field & Company 


Bentley G. McCloud 
Banker 


Harry C. Murphy 


President, Chica 0, a 


& Quincy R.R. 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


May, 1952 


John P. Oleson 


R. Douglas Stuart 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Obligations—Direct and Ceninvanned 
$ 260,045,430.87 


$ 498,790,720.71 


Unpledged 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 


Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 257,843,603.96 

To Secure Trust Deposits 50,243,309.04 

Under Trust Act of Illinois 512,000.00 568,644,343.87 
Other Bonds and Securities 128,760,330.84 
Loans and Discounts 1,092,889,607.60 
Real Estate (Bank Building) 2,131,854.91 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock , 5,100,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 3,422,511.24 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 6,391,675.30 


Other Assets . ‘ F i P : 2 a . 1,564,401.38 


$2,307,695,445.85 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . " . ; ‘ : ‘ d , - $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus ‘ 80,000,000.00 
Other Undivided Profits ‘ ; 4,744,121.39 
Discount Collected, but not Earned . 2,099,922.85 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 3,600,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 25,973,599.27 
Bills Payable " , 20,000,000.00 
Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,594,437,12 
Time Deposits . $ 456,941,058.18 
Demand Deposits 1,362,530,743.27 
Deposits of Public Funds . 258,200,770.57  2,077,672,572.02 
Liabilities other than those above stated . 10,793.20 

$2,307,695,445.85 





Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 


Banker 


Harry A. Wheeler 


Vice-Chairman, 


. Banker Standard Oil Compan 
( 3 pany 
Quaker Oats Company (Indiana) 
Louis Ware C. J. Whipple Robert E. Wood 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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employees studied. It is interesting 
to note the lesser importance which 
employees assign to material fac- 
tors, notably, rate of pay (12th), 
value of Mutual Benefit Association 
(25th), and Service of Medical De- 
partment (28th). 

As you examine this list you will 
see that a great many of these 
requirements for job satisfaction 
are met in our program of semi- 
annual conferences. These are basic 
and universal requirements for as- 
surance, opportunity and recogni- 
tion. To repeat, these conferences 
are specifically designed to inform 
our employees on such things as 
where they stand, what is expected 
of them and where they are head- 
ing. They are encouraged to offer 
suggestions. They are periodically 
and automatically provided with 
the machinery for settling griev- 
ances and a fair hearing at a high 
management level. They are given 
essential information, answered 
fully and frankly. They have an 
opportunity to blow off steam with- 
out fear of recrimination. They are 
given a realistic appraisal of their 
work by someone other than their 
immediate supervisor. 


The program gives them a view 
of bank-wide policies and problems; 
of their position in and importance 
to the bank; of the problems of 
supervision. The atmosphere of 
these conferences makes construc- 
tive criticism more readily under- 
stood and accepted. 


All Problems Important 


Some employees are seeking 
ability to get along a little more 
smoothly and on more intimate and 
friendly terms with their fellow 
employees. Others value highly the 
opportunity presented by these con- 
ferences to discuss their personal, 
non-banking problems. A _ simple 
rule on this point: if it is impor- 
tant enough to that employee to 
cause him to bring it up, it is im- 
portant enough to affect his work. 

Returning to the list of 28 factors 
from the Houser study, you will 
notice that most of them, partic- 
ularly the 16 ranked as the most 
important, are primarily concerned 
with the relationship between the 
employee and his immediate super- 
visor. The supervisors are the key 
employees and these conferences 
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serve to supplement their work as 
well as to provide a training method 
which will produce supervison of 
a higher calibre. 

The supervisor is in position to 
do much toward establishing the 
attitudes and morale of the employ- 
ees in his charge. It is he who very 
largely sets the standards of quality 
and quantity of work performance 
throughout the organization. Be- 
cause he controls the amount and 
calibre of instruction and informa- 
tion available to the employee, his 
ability sets a ceiling upon each em- 
ployee’s performance. Because it is 
through him that an employee’s 
work becomes known and appre- 
ciated, he sets a ceiling upon the 
recognition which each employee 
receives. 


Funnel Or Roadblock? 


The calibre of management-em- 
ployee relations will be very largely 
determined by whether and to what 
extent the supervisor functions as a 
funnel for two-way communication, 
or as a roadblock. What employees 
want from management and what 
management wants from employees 
can be obtained, for the most part, 
only through the supervisor. The 
ideal supervisor is also a communi- 
cations or liaison officer who in- 
terprets the languages and makes 
the problems and objectives of each 
of the respective groups more easily 
understood and meaningful to the 
other. 

In most banks of small and me- 
dium size, including ours, most 
supervisory employees come up 
through the ranks and are chosen 


“He wants to know kin we use a private 
detective?” 


because of their knowledge of the 
work and their demonstrated qual- 
ities of leadership. Their success or 
failure is much more likely to de- 
pend upon their ability in the art 
of handling people than upon their 
mastery of the technical require- 
ments of their work. It has become 
an almost unquestioned truth that 
success or failure as a supervisor is 
about 85% a matter of personality. 


In banks of small and medium 
size, formal training programs for 
supervisory employees are rare. 
Pressure of work and lack of time 
are major elements. Moreover, few 
bank officers are willing to set 
themselves up as experts, qualified 
to teach others, on a subject as 
elusive and vague as “the art of 
handling people.” 


When promoting an employee to 
supervisory level we indoctrinate 
him into the concepts set forth in 
this article. If you will go back and 
read that list of 28 factors, not from 
the employee’s point of view but 
from your own, you will undoubt- 
edly find that they bear a striking 
resemblance to your own list of 
requirements for job satisfaction. 
These are basic and universal hu- 
man needs for assurance and 
recognition; requirements which 
are common to all persons at 
all levels. Similar studies among 
supervisors, department heads and 
senior officers show only superficial 
differences. 


This approach has meaning for 
supervisory employees and the ob- 
jectives of supervision become those 
of meeting, as fully as possible, the 
specific list of job satisfaction re- 
quirements. It is most important for 
them to understand that the degree 
of their success in attaining the_ob- 
jectives of the program will be. very 
closely related to their ability to 
meet the needs of the individual as 
stated in this list. 


We find it especially worth-while 
to stress to supervisors the value of 
the Golden Rule as an over-all phi- 
losophy in personnel relations. For 
all its simplicity, there is no rule, 
guidepost or training technique 
which is as effective as its sincere 
application. We have discovered 
that the supervisor who is well 
grounded in this philosophy takes 
special delight in the opportunities 
presented by these semi-annual 
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' that — i : = Lord Cornwallis came to Wilmington 
oe 5 in April 1781, as his headquarters he requisi- 
ality. Fe, tioned part of the finest dwelling in town, the home 
edium of Judge Joshua Grainger Wright. Although he 
ns for stayed only two weeks, this fine old North Caro- 
rare. ” } Yy, lina mansion has ever since been known as 
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were confined many rebellious colonists who dis- 
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This gracious home of Southern aristocrats 
was used by armed forces in three wars: During 
the Revolution it was occupied by the British; in 
the War Between the States it quartered Federal 
officers after Wilmington had been captured by 
Union armies; and in World War II it served as 
an officers’ club. 


The Cornwallis House is now the headquarters 
-while of the North Carolina Society of the Colonial 
ue @ Dames of America. Authentically restored, it is 
il phi- open to the public through the society’s generosity. 
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conferences, and looks forward to 
them. He, too, is an employee, and, 
to a very considerable extent, shares 
the employee’s need for recognition 
and treatment as an_ individual. 
He likes a pat on the back for his 
accomplishments and appreciates 
all suggestions offered him in a 
spirit of helpfulness. Most of all, he 
wants a realistic appraisal of his 
efiorts. 

Bank-wide policies and programs 
designed to increase job satisfaction 
and willing co-operation must come 
from the very top level of manage- 
ment. What does such a program 
demand of management? Mutual 
understanding must be the keynote. 
There must be full recognition of 
the part played by differences in 
point of view in giving rise to points 
at issue in matters of mutual con- 
cern. And the channels of com- 
munication, via supervisory per- 
sonnel, must be kept wide open. 


Two-Way Street 


Top management thus becomes 
quite definitely a party to our con- 
ferences, and the latter provide, to 
whatever extent may be physically 
possible, a means by which the 
president can exchange views with 
the office boy who may some day 
be president. The mere acquaint- 
ance of each with the problems of 
the other will do a great deal 
toward the elimination of any dif- 
ferences that may be causing 
trouble. But there must flow down 
through the organization a gen- 
uinely deep interest in the welfare 
of every member of it if there is to 
flow back up the strong sense of 
loyalty and devotion to the inter- 
ests of the bank that management 
wants so much to achieve. 

This reconciling of widely diver- 
gent viewpoints is more a matter 
of achieving an attitude than of 
bringing about an agreement. That 
attitude must consist in’ very large 
measure of ability to see, first of all, 
that there are other viewpoints 
whose possessors hold them to be 
completely valid. It is necessary 
to understand that each of us has 
his problems, and his own unique 
set of attitudes, desires and am- 
bitions. A well-knit, smoothly 
working organization requires mu- 
tual understanding; and when that 
understanding cannot be achieved, 
there must be mutual tolerance 
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oe mee 


G. Churchill Francis, president, discusses bank policies with (L. to R.) Mr. Nason, 
Herbert P. Gray, manager, mortgage servicing department, and Irvin W. Rupert, 
assistant treasurer and in charge of savings department. 


and confidence. Our program is ad- 
mirably adapted to the develop- 
ment of attitudes which make these 
things possible. 

Ignorance is always and every- 
where a major source of misunder- 
standing. The desire for accurate 
and reliable information is one of 
the most important factors in em- 
ployee morale. It is closely related 
to the psychological needs and 
desires of people in general which 
were mentioned at the beginning 
of this article—the desire to feel 
important, to be recognized, to feel 
that they belong. The morale of 
your employees can be given a very 
quick and forceful boost by taking 
them into your confidence and 
supplying them with accurate in- 
formation about some _ problem, 
major objective or change in policy. 
There is nothing as damaging to 
morale as having an employee dis- 
cover from an outside source, major 
news about the bank of which he 
has not been informed. 

One of the more important ob- 
servations we would make follow- 
ing our four-year experience with 
this program is that it has proved 
to be a tremendously effective pre- 
ventive measure. We found that in 
years past many of the problems 
which had arisen among employees, 
and between employees and super- 


visors and employees and manage- 
ment, could have been avoided with 
a little more foresight; that they 
grew out of minor sources of friction 
and irritation which mushroomed 
out of all proportion to their real 
importance because they were 
ignored too long. Our program of 
semi-annual conferences has caught 
many of these in the bud. 


Our experience has led us to cer- 
tain conclusions regarding the 
personality requirements of the per- 
son who conducts these interviews. 
The most basic requirements are 
honesty, integrity, patience, as well 
as the ability to inspire confidence 
and to give sound advice and coun- 
sel. The interviewer must be a rep- 
resentative of top management— 
the higher the better—yet he neust 
also be capable of a detached point 
of view, a disinterested third party. 
He must never, never moralize. 


Promises Must Be Kept 


All of this implies a person of 
mature judgment, with either a 
native insight into human behavior 
or the acquired habit of seeing the 
other person’s point of view. It is 
very necessary that the interviewer 
make good on any assurances given 
in the course of his efforts to solve 
a problem or remove a source of 


(Continued on poge 43) 
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Five more proved procedures to help 
solve your administrative problems 


Mortgage loan accounting made easy. We know a banker 
who is a stickler for promptness in reporting to the institutions 
for whom he services about 10,000 mortgages, many of which 
are FHA insured. He feels that speed and accuracy have helped 
him build up this volume. And he finds the Remington Rand 
accounting machine prepares his records faster, more accurately, 
with less clerical time—because this machine does so much 
automatically. The same machine may also be used efficiently 
on trust records, loans and discounts, general ledgers, payrolls. 
Let us show you how. Call our local office for a demonstration. 





It pays TWO ways to modernize. A new type of counter can 
give you: 1) more friendliness in customer contacts; 2) more 
time-and-motion efficiency for each teller’s job. Consult our spe- 
cialists in functional counter design. They can carry much of the 
load for you — from initial planning to final installation. As one 
banker says: “We consulted decorators, suppliers and efficiency 
experts. But when our quest took us to Remington Rand, we 
found the kind of help that was needed.” For more advantages 
to be gained by consulting our specialists, see brochure X-281. 


Where everyone does better work. Long ago we faced up to 
the human fact that no two people are alike. That’s why we 
make our office chairs adjustable to the individual you. This 
banishes the fatigue and backaches of improper posture. Simple 
hand-wheel adjustments mold the chair to any height and shape 
of body. And this handsome chair is in light-weight aluminum 
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for easy handling. But sitting is believing. We cordially invite 
you to try a posture chair for awhile; one for your secretary, too. 
Our local office will deliver them, adjust them, leave them with 
you. No obligation. Just call up, or write for catalog FF-128. 





Transit and MORE on microfilm. Now, with the same machine 
you use for transit microfilming, you can put many other impor- 
tant records on film to save office space and reduce your costs. 
You can also protect yourself from loss of records by simultane- 
ously preparing a duplicate film to store away from premises. 
With the versatile new Dual Film-a-record, your operator can: 
record one or both sides of a document; change to any of three 
reduction ratios; film documents of varying sizes and shapes; use 
either 35 mm. or 16 mm. film; or put the same image on two 
rolls of 16 mm. simultaneously. Get more facts on the speed and 
economy of Dual Film-a-record from booklet F-264. 


Happy ending on account of — ? One of our men tells how a 
midwest bank almost lost its account ledgers. Seems a basement 
fire flashed suddenly through air-conditioning vents... right to 
the ledger trays. When firemen later got things under control, 
they found the steel burned right off those trays. But the ledgers 
were safe and sound inside, thanks to certified point-of-use pro- 
tection in Safe-Ledger trays. Instant-closing covers provide the 
necessary protection during working hours, as well as on nights 
and week-ends. Your commercial ledgers and checks can also be 
protected in Safe-Files or Safe-Desks. Ask for folder SC-672. 


For information, please request literature by number. 
Call our Business Equipment Center in your city, or 
write to our Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1097, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


METHODS AND IDEAS FROM THE 


Remington. Flan! 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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A bank-financed irrigation system saved a crop and paid for itself in a single year. 


A Bank’s Agricultural Program, 


Expands Community’s Resources 


A young Asheville banker demonstrates, not only that business is 
where you go to find it, but that a farm department will develop 
business where there was previously little or none to be found. 


By CLAUDE HENSON 


Assistant Vice President and Manager Farm Department 
The Bank of Asheville, Asheville, N. C. 


PENING an entirely new de- 
@ partment in a bank entails 
a lot more than moving in 
furniture, hanging up a sign and 
sitting behind a desk waiting for 
customers. When The-.Bank of 
Asheville opened its new specialized 
farm department in January, 1952, 
it was the culmination of years of 
dreaming, months of carefully laid 
groundwork and weeks of con- 
centrated effort. Few young bank- 
ers have been favored with such an 
opportunity for constructive effort 
as came to me with the opening of 
this department. 
Our bank’s interest in farming 
dates back to a few years before 
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I joined the bank’s staff. During 
the war years a young man walked 
into the office of Philip Woollcott, 
president of The Bank of Asheville, 
and said he wanted to buy a farm. 
He wanted to purchase forty acres 
on which he planned to grow vege- 
tables. These he expected to sell 
to army training camps, several of 
which were located within a two 
hundred mile radius of Asheville. 
Mr. Woollcott listened to this story 
and went with him that afternoon 
to look at the property and to make 
a little inquiry into the vegetable 
market in that area. 


The farmer had no money to in- 
vest in this venture, but detailed 


investigation revealed that he had 
excellent training for this type of 
work, and that his character was 
above reproach. The bank agreed to 
supply the capital and the project 
was under way. The first season’s 
operations were very successful, 
and contracts were readily obtained 
for the next season’s production. 

With the sale of the following 
year’s crops thus assured, the 
farmer felt warranted in making 
a substantial outlay in order to 
make sure that there would be 
crops to sell. He accordingly ap- 
plied to Mr. Woollcott for the funds 
required for the installation of an 
overhead irrigation system. The 
bank again agreed to supply the 
needed capital, and in the season 
which followed the farmer hit the 
jack pot. Notwithstanding a very 
dry season, he was able to produce 
a fine crop which enabled him to 
pay for his irrigation system in one 
year. 

He continued to sell his vege- 
tables to the army for a few years 
and realized as time went on that 
he was making a considerable out- 
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$2,758,700 burglary of one of New York City’s 
earliest Savings Banks, October 27, 1878 


THE PLUNDERING PORTER 


It was 6 A.M. on Sunday morning. Helplessly, janitor 
Louis Werkle and his family, bound and gagged in their 
apartment, watched their assailants make off with the 
keys to the bank offices below. 

A few minutes later, patrolman Van Orden pounded 
his beat past the bank’s main window. A large screen 
hid the vault door from view. But a man in shirt sleeves 
was busily dusting and tidying the office furniture and 
looked up with a friendly smile. Reassured by the 
“porter’s’” cheerful greeting, the officer passed on. 

Meanwhile, the struggling janitor escaped his bonds 
and rushed to sound the alarm. Detectives soon 
swarmed into the bank — but found only deserted 
offices, an empty vault and an idle featherduster. 

At least ten men were eventually implicated in this 
fabulous $2,758,700 burglary. Only two, however, 
were convicted, and Abe Coakley, the masquerading 
porter, was freed for lack of evidence. 


“The Secret Service Story” — a dramatic new film on 
how counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. 
Available without cost for showing to your employees. 
For full information on bookings through your r 
Aina office, write: Public Education Department E- 
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Fortunately, non-negotiable bonds made up most of 
the loot, but before the case was finally closed, it fell 
upon the bank’s trustees to make good many thousands 
of dollars which were never traced or recovered. 


* * * 


Time and again, the calculatedly bold masquerade has 
proved its effectiveness for criminals. Today, as yester- 
day, it is all too often successful. 

The only sure protection against never-ending criminal 
ingenuity is adequate, well-planned insurance. Using 
the wholly dependable Etna Plan of Risk and Insurance 
Analysis, your AEtna representative can set up a broad, 
flexible system of planned protection not only against 
robbery, but against fire, liability, embezzlement and many 
other hazards. For complete details on Aina Plan 
coverage especially tailored to fit your bank’s particular 
needs, call the A‘tna representative in your community. 


FETNA Casualty AND Surety Company 


The Lina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Zitna Life Insurance Company 
Aina Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 





lay for labor and other items of 
overhead during the winter months 
on which he was realizing no re- 
turn. He again came to the bank 
and said that he needed another 
project to bridge the gap between 
gardening seasons. He explained 
that he had grown up helping his 
father operate green houses, and the 
greenhouse operation would dove- 
tail nicely with his farming, thus 
enabling him to employ his time 
and capital profitably throughout 
the year. 


Our bank again agreed to finance 
his needs, and he built his first 
greenhouse. From this small be- 
ginning, this phase of his operations 
has grown to the point where he 
operates four greenhouses of his 
own and has others leased. What 
started as a part-time business has 
now grown to a full-fledged year- 
round enterprise. He is growing 
flowers for florists in three states 
at the same time that he is con- 
ducting a thriving vegetable busi- 
ness. 


Too Good To Neglect 

The bank’s experience with this 
young farmer was proof enough 
that farm business was good busi- 
ness and that we could not afford 
to neglect it. A self-confident young 
farmer with vision and a bank with 
faith in his ability and integrity 
had proved to be an unbeatable 
combination. It was with this set- 
tled conviction that Mr. Woollcott 
and his associates launched the 
bank’s full-time department, the 
first in the area. 

Asheville has a _ metropolitan 
population of around 100,000. A 
summary of the general agricul- 
tural situation in our area will 
serve to point up the importance of 
a farm department to the bank. 
Buncombe County has 4266 farms 
with an average of 52.9. acres per 
farm. The estimated gross farm in- 
come last year was $10,120,000 as 
compared to the agricultural census 
figure of $6,248,622 in 1945. Nearly 
50% of the farmers in the county 
work 100 days or more off the farm 
in other jobs, which links the agri- 
cultural economy very closely with 
the industrial and business eco- 
nomy. 

It is primarily an area of small 
independent farmers, the majority 
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The author saves a farmer customer a trip to the bank. 


of whom own their own farms. Due 
to the mountainous terrain in our 
area, harvested cropland per farm 
averages 9.3 acres, with only 8 
farms having 100 or more acres of 
land in that category. A consider- 
able portion of the 4266 farmers in 
the county are what may be called 
part-time farmers. They live on 
their small farms, producing much 
of their own food, and work in our 
factories and mills. This gives rise 
to a very stable situation, because 
these people can fall back upon 
their farms whenever they are un- 
employed for one reason or another. 
Excellent market outlets are pro- 
vided for most farm products raised 
in this area. The Asheville tobacco 
market handled over $5,000,000 
worth of burley tobacco during 
the last season. Cattle valued at 
nearly $6,000,000 passed through 
the ring at the Asheville livestock 
auction market during 1951. The 
broiler business has increased from 
one-half million broilers in Western 
North Carolina in 1948 to two mil- 
lion in 1951. Good markets have 
made this increase possible. 


Dairying Most Stable 

Dairying was the largest single 
source of income in the county last 
year. Buncombe County has over 
200 Grade A dairies selling ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 worth of 
milk to the three large processing 
plants located in Asheville. This is 
especially important since dairying, 
due to its steady flow of income, 


is considered the most stable of 
all types of farming. 


These facts will serve to give 
some indication of our farm busi- 
ness potential, in terms of loans 
and deposits. The relatively small 
number of acres of cropland per 
farm make it imperative that each 
of these acres be made to produce 
to the utmost. To obtain this in- 
creased productivity it is necessary 
to purchase seed, fertilizer, ma- 
chinery and livestock. Most of these 
purchases have to be made in whole 
or in part with borrowed funds, but 
it is generally found that the loans 
can be readily liquidated out of 
the 


increased returns made pos- 
sible by the items purchased. 
Agriculture in Asheville and 


Buncombe County had been moving 
along for a great many years with- 
out publicity or promotion other 
than that given it by dealers, 
handlers, and processors of agri- 
cultural products. The farmers took 
a beating in the bank crashes of the 
roaring 20’s and the depression of 
the early 30’s, and had, for the most 
part, lost faith in banks, either as 
a source of credit or as depositories 
for their funds. The bank had done 
little to restore this faith in the 
years that followed. The arrival of 
World War II, with its booming 
conditions and ever increasing de- 
mand for money provided little or 
no incentive for business promotion. 
The farmer continued to be over- 
looked, and he wasn’t going where 
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A great percentage of these imports were financed by 
Letters of Credit, opened in favor of shippers abroad, or agents 
here. How much of this profitable business did your bank get? 

You may open Import Letters of Credit for your cus- 
tomers through The Hanover Bank, as more and more banks 
are now doing. They appreciate our extra measure of service 


and competitive rates. 


Write for our descriptive folder 


BANKS in all parts of the nation 
have been Hanover correspondents for 
more than fifty years. A bank is known 
by the correspondents it keeps. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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he hadn’t been asked. The govern- 
ment agencies created during the 
depression days were serving his 
needs for loans and he figured the 
safest place for his money was in 
the sugar boqwl or a tin can con- 
veniently buried in the barnyard. 

Early in 1947 a group of business 
men in the Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce got together for the pur- 
pose of analyzing their situation. 
They agreed that Asheville was a 
good income producing community, 
having an excellent tourist busi- 
ness and industries employing thou- 
sands of residents, but viewed the 
future with some misgiving. Some 
provision must be made against 
conditions which might eliminate 
the free spending tourists and close 
down the plants. We had, in our 
local economy, a nice two-legged 
stool, but to give it the stability we 
wanted it to have, we must find a 
third leg for it. 


Chamber Launches Program 


It didn’t take too much figuring 
to decide that the farm potential 
was tremendous and would cer- 
tainly do a lot to hold up the econ- 
omy and provide that third leg. 
No one knew exactly what to do 
to promote agriculture but every- 
one was behind the idea. An agri- 
cultural committee was set up, 
and a few of its members visited 
Tupelo, Mississippi and studied the 
remarkable job that had been done 
there. After this trip, the committee 
decided that an agricultural survey 
of our area was needed. Since 
Doane Agricultural Service had set 
up the very successful Tupelo plan, 
we took our problem to them. 

Doane sent us Morris McGough 
who spent several weeks in Ashe- 
ville and the surrounding area 
gathering data for a very compre- 
hensive survey which was pre- 
sented, in due course, with definite 
recommendations for action. This 
was all the Chamber of Commerce 
needed to start the wheels rolling. 
The Asheville Agricultural De- 
velopment Council was created 
after a fast money raising campaign 
to finance agricultural promotion in 
our area. A short time later Morris 
McGough accepted the position of 
Executive Director of the Council, 
and we were on our way. 

I came with the bank in 1946 as 
manager of the installment finance 
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A young GI trainee farmer with part of his dairy herd and the silo built at a cost of 
$300.00 with the bank's forms. 


department and had been handling 
what little farm business came in 
pretty much without solicitation or 
promotional effort. I had no qualifi- 
cations for handling farm business 
other than a very deep interest 
in the farmer and farm life carried 
over from my early life on a small 
farm. I became very much inter- 
ested in the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the creation of the 
Agricultural Council. Mr. Woollcott 
assured me that I had a wide open 
field here and that I would have the 
bank’s full support in the develop- 
ment of farm business. It was easy 
to see that the farm industry was 
the only undeveloped field, bank- 
wise, in our area, and that there 
was a wealth of business simply 
waiting for us to go out and get it. 
We now found that we had a sizable 
sales problem because the farmer 
who had established a non-bank 
credit relationship didn’t seem too 
anxious to change his way of doing 
business. 


We had tried such things as 
keeping a teller’s window open 
until 4:30 to cash tobacco checks 
during the tobacco market; giving 
second prize in the tobacco festival 
beauty contest; co-operating with 
all the banks of Western North 
Carolina in sponsoririg a 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America Baby 
Beef Show in which over 200 calves 
were shown; and co-operating with 
the dairy commission of the Ashe- 


ville Agricultural Development 
Council in conducting a Junior 
Dairy Show. None of these activities 
had helped a great deal, although 
they were good build-up for the 
growth of farm business. 

We got our heads together and 
decided that the best way to begin 
was to offer a service to the farmers 
that was good enough to make them 
realize that we were vitally inter- 
ested in their welfare and compre- 
hensive enough to attract their 
interest. 


Silo Project Gets Under Way 

After studying and_ rejecting 
many ideas, the need for more 
Grade A dairies in Buncombe 
County kept coming up and we 
finally decided to secure a set of 
steel forms to be used in erecting 
concrete silos. The agricultural sur- 
vey indicated the need for more 
silos and this would provide an in- 
expensive way for the farmers to 
erect a permanent silo by using 
their own farm labor and stone and 
sand from their creek beds. We 
purchased the forms and had so 
many applications for their use that 
we had to have a public drawing 
to determine the order in which 
they would be made available to 
farmers. These forms have been in 
use for three years and there are 
silos built with them in almost 
every community in Buncombe 
County. 

In one community two neighbors 
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Why not invite all your customers to “drop in” ?... 


You'll be surprised how many of them will, when you have a new Mosler 
Day and Night Depository to accept envelope or bag deposits at any time! 


Isn’t every depositor, large or small, an 
important factor in a bank’s total busi- 
ness? And doesn’t every depositor find 
it impossible, at times, to get to the 
bank during banking hours? 


Why not provide the newest type of 
depository service that will help you 
get every possible after-hours deposit 

. and hold on to every customer who 
finds after-hours banking necessary? It 
will also bring in new accounts. The 
Mosler Day and Night Depository has a 
stainless steel head and has both a slot 
for envelope deposits and a key-operated 


IF IT'S MOSLER...IT'S SAFE 


— 


Me 





World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 


hopper for bag deposits. It’s the kind of 
unit any customer can use at any time, 
even saves time during banking hours 
when tellers are unusually busy. 


25 keys for hopper entrance door and 
25 deposit bags, lettered with the 
name of your bank, are furnished with 
each installation. 


Why not find out, today, how easily 
this convenient Mosler unit can be in- 
stalled . . . and how simply and safely 
it functions? Mail the coupon, below, 


for complete details! 





FOR BANKS that already have night depository 
service, the Mosler 24 hour Depository, illustrated 
above, can be added separately to provide the dual 
facilities of a Day and Right Depository. 


Another possibility is to replace your present night 
depository, which provides for bag deposits only, with 
the new Mosler bay and Night Depository having 
dual feature. Our engineers will be happy to tell you, 
without obligation, if this can be done economically, 
Liberal allowance will be made on your old depository, 


Mail coupon, today, for complete details! 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t BM-5 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Company 
Since 1848 


NAME 


. Mosler ‘ 


bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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ADDRESS - _ 


‘ ctty¥___ 


BANK — 





Please send me further information about the Mosler Day 
and Night Depository. 


POSITION — 








ZONE —— STATE —— 
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exchanged labor and each one built 
a ten by thirty silo at a cost of 
$300.00, which meant a saving of 
approximately $700.00, as against 
the cost at contract prices. A beef 
cattle farmer, owning two farms, 
built two silos on one of them, 
which made it possible for him to 
compare the cost of the hay used 
on one of the farms with that of 
the ensilage used on the other, in 
wintering his herds. He found that 
he was able to do the job with 
ensilage at about two thirds of the 
cost of doing it with hay. This silo 
program has provided a real service 
to our farmers and has been a tre- 
mendous help to us in getting our 
story across to them. 


Milk Check Upped From $80 to $300 

In another case, a farmer was 
milking seven cows and selling 
Grade C milk because he did not 
have the facilities needed to pass 
Grade A inspection. His milk check 
averaged $80.00 per month. He used 
our forms and built a silo. We then 
worked out a lending program with 
him whereby he added three cows 
to his herd and built a small Grade 
A milking parlor, enabling him to 
increase his milk check to $300.00 
per month. 

These are just a few examples of 
services that banks can render at 
comparatively small cost, but are 
tremendously valuable from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. We have made 
a $10.00 rental charge for the use 
of the silo forms from the begin- 
ning, feeling that this would make 
the farmers more appreciative than 
if we let them use the forms free 
of charge. 

We are now in our fourth silo 
building season and interest con- 
tinues to grow, so we feel there will 
be a need for our forms for several 
years to come. We derive consider- 
able satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that each of those silos will be 
standing there for many, many 
years doing its silent advertising 
for our bank. 

The more we worked with farm 
business the more we realized that 
the best way to make it profitable 
would be to handle it in a special- 
ized department. We had been try- 
ing for the past three years to get 
the farmers into the bank and it 
hadn’t worked. They were very 
friendly and cordial and talked 
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about the nice service we had ren- 
dered with our silo forms and other 
promotion activities, but most of 
them kept their money at home 
and were borrowing from the gov- 
ernment agencies. A farm depart- 
ment seemed to be the only answer. 


To begin with, we had to have a 
program, and such a department 
would be indispensable to the de- 
velopment and execution of a really 
comprehensive and effective pro- 
gram. It would have to be designed 
to develop income-producing loans, 
but it must also bring in the de- 
posits which constitute the raw ma- 
terial out of which loans are made. 

We knew that such a department 
would prove attractive to many of 
our farmers but most of them 
waited to be shown. They were 
busy and had already set a pattern 
in their financial relationships that 
was going to be hard to change. 
Being the youngest bank in town, 
we had learned a valuable lesson; 
business is only where you go to 
find it. We knew we had a good 
thing and that the best way to get 
it across was to go out and sell it. 
Since the farmer didn’t want to 
come in, the only answer was to 
take the bank to the farmer. We had 
a selling job to do and the way to 
sell anything is to take it to the 
people who can use it and need it. 
This we proceeded to do. 

It might seem, offhand, that the 
bank, in order to make the most 
of its investment in the new farm 
department, should have employed 
a farm expert or specialist to run 
it. The reason we did not do that 
was because our county has an 





Glew 


“He makes the deposits for the Happy Day 
Kennels.” 





abundance of state and federal farm 
specialists to whom a farmer can 
go and get advice on almost any- 
thing agricultural. By the same 
token, we could go to these same 
sources for information about farm 
management problems that would 
help us in passing on a loan. Need- 
less to say, we found ourselves, as 
time went on, passing a lot of in- 
formation obtained from the ex- 
perts and specialists on to the farm- 
ers. 

We concluded, therefore, that a 
knowledge of banking was con- 
siderably more important to the 
successful functioning of the person 
managing the department, than a 
knowledge of the technical details 
of farming would be. The ideal sit- 
uation would be to have a person 
who knew both. That man simply 
wasn’t available, so I was selected 
because I had been dealing with 
farmers for some time and had read 
everything I could find to help me 
in the things I didn’t know. More- 
over, I had served since its incep- 
tion on the dairy commission of the 
Agricultural Council the sole pur- 
pose of which is to promote and 
develop the dairy industry in Bun- 
combe County. Two years as treas- 
urer and a member of the executive 
committee of the Council, attend- 
ance at many farm meetings and 
much work on farm promotion ac- 
tivities, further served to acquaint 
me with farming and farmers and 
to assist me in dealing with them. 

The results so far have been 
gratifying and our business is in- 
creasing rapidly. Realizing that it 
would be our big problem to get to 
the farmer, I knew that much of 
my time would need to be spent in 
the field. I spend my mornings in 
the bank waiting on customers and 
these have been steadily increasing 
in number since the department 
was established. My afternoons are 
free to call on farmers, and I carry 
all forms needed in the transaction 
of business in my brief case. I have 
saved many a farmer a trip to the 
bank by making loans in the field. 

The farmer talks much more 
freely and can do a much better job 
of stating his plans and problems 
on his own ground than he can 
possibly do in the bank. It is ob- 
viously easier for him to answer 
questions and give the banker the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Continental Illinois Bank 
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a is a nationally recognized dealer in 

won U. S. Government, State, and Municipal securities 
so 

= cy” substantial trading position in these 

a securities, our wire and telephone 

saa facilities, and the experience of our special- 

“— ists in this field, all combine for the benefit 
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nt in All the facilities of our Bond Depart- 
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“an and Trust Company of Chicago 
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More About Redeemability 


AVING TAKEN rather a positive 
H stand on the question of re- 

deemability in our February 
editorial, we did a good deal of 
wondering about banker opinion on 
the subject. To obtain a sampling 
of that opinion, we mailed to a 
representative group of bankers a 
reprint of the editorial, which was 
accompanied by this letter: 


“Agreement among the bankers 
of the country regarding the need 
for definite measures calculated to 
reverse the present trend toward 
an increasingly unsound currency 
and economy is, for all practical 


purposes, unanimous. However, 
there does not seem to be that same 
unanimity of opinion on the ques- 
tion of what those measures should 
be. Particularly is this true of the 
question of what could be done 
about returning this country to a 
gold coin standard, and the part 
such a return would play in bring- 
ing about a reversal of present 
trends if it could be achieved. 
“With the hope that it may 
ultimately. serve to increase the 
area and extent of agreement on this 
point, we have stated our present 
views in the editorial appearing on 
the tear sheet enclosed. This edi- 





Bankers express a diver- 
sity of views regarding 
the possibility and ad- 


visability of returning to 
a gold coin standard. 





torial was written quite as much for 
the purpose of testing the validity 
of the views expressed as for any 
other, and we shall appreciate it 
very much if you will tell us what 
you think of it, regardless of the 
extent of your agreement or dis- 
agreement.” 


The opinions expressed in the 
replies received ran the gamut from 
all out approval of Dr. Spahr’s 
views to complete agreement with 
those stated in the editorial. They 
will be found in the excerpts which 


From WASHINGTON STATE 


“T am in complete accord with the position taken 
in the editorial to the effect that a return to the 
gold coin basis at this time would be premature and 
could possibly result in disastrous consequences. I 
believe most economists, bankers and students of the 
subject are of the opinion that any attempt to change 
the existing status of gold as a basis of our currency 
system should be deferred until such time as we 
have accomplished a restoration of sound fiscal and 
monetary conditions not only in the United States 
but over the world in general at least to some degree 
of stabilization and confidence far better than that 
which now exists. My personal opinion is that a re- 
turn to a direct gold basis at that time might very 
well be considered and the manner and extent of 
such a return would have to be determined in the 
light of the then existing situation.” 


From TEXAS 


“I have read and re-read your editorial in the 
BANKERS MONTHLY for February, 1952. Most im- 
pressive of all is your.statement: ‘The disciplinary 
powers that will determine our course are and will 
remain within ourselves and can’t be delegated to 
gold or any other mechanical device.’ 


“T am in full accord with the motives of the Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy. 
But I cannot agree that the answer to our groping 
for a satisfactory money system can be found by a 
return to the gold coin standard. A great weakness in 
the thinking of the gold advocates is that they over- 
look the fact that gold was subject to human tinker- 
ing too, and that those who were in a position to 
‘manage’ gold were not always moved by unselfish 
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follow. 


forces. Over the years gold as well as silver revealed 
that they were no better money materials than the 
people in control would permit them to be. In other 
words, I can find nothing magical or automatic in 


either—if there is, our American experience fails to 
disclose it.” 


From MASSACHUSETTS 


“Upon receipt of your letter I dug out ‘The Mone- 
tary Policies of Marriner S. Eccles’ and have been 
intending to read both at the same time. Frankly, I 
have not, to date, gone very far with Mr. Eccles’ 
book. My comments are, therefore: 


1. That very few banks know as much about the 
subject as they should. 


2. Your editorial makes sense.” 


oo & & 


“With reference to your February editorial, I find 
nothing with which I would disagree. While the ad- 
vocates of the return to the gold coin standard have 
been very noisy in recent years, I do not believe there 
is any strong support for such a step. 


“I was somewhat disturbed when I found that 
Harold Stassen had announced as a part of his 
program that he advocated a return to a ‘modern’ 
gold standard. I’m sure I don’t know what this means 
and he hasn’t spelled it out 


“T believe that undue expansion in our money sup- 
ply, which is the basic cause of inflation, can be con 
trolled by an independent Federal Reserve System, 
unhampered by the political interference of the 
Treasury Department. 


“I further believe that for a long time to come we 
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Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe— you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 


The Most Honored Cheques 
in the Worid 


Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! — 
May, 1952 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 








will have to place our dependence upon this type 
of monetary and credit control. While you did not 
spell this out in the last paragraph of your editorial, 
I think we are talking about the same thing. 
“Congratulations for what you did say. It is some- 
thing that should be said by those organs which 
reflect the sound judgment of the banking profession.” 


o ¢ ¢ 


“It seems to me that it would not be feasible for 
this country to attempt to return to a gold coin stand- 
ard: at this time. I do feel, however, that it is most 
important that every item of expense be weighed 
carefully and that expenses in the aggregate be 
brought into line with income. 


“I say this purely from the view point of a country 
banker who does not profess to be an economist.” 


From PENNSYLVANIA 


“Frankly, I personally have favored the efforts of 
Dr. Spahr for some time, despite the fact that I realize 
his is a voice more or less crying in the wilderness 
and his thoughts and ideas are not necessarily pop- 
ular. I think you are quite correct in your contention 
that if we are to reduce public spending at all the 
effort must come from the voting public. If they 
should make their feelings known through the vote 
and therefore demand that Congress reduce public 
spending and deficit financing the swing over: to the 
so-called gold redemption standard would not be 
necessary. I am afraid, however, the voting public, 
made up primarily of labor and government em- 
ployees, could hardly be expected to do anything that 
might upset this gravy train, and I am afraid they 
really don’t understand the road along which they 
are travelling. 


“In my opinion, the efforts of Dr. Spahr and some 
others who agree with him could hardly be expected 
to receive acceptance, but they can act as a constant 
threat or reminder not only to our legislative bodies 
but to the general public that there is grave danger 
in the road we are presently travelling. I should like 
to believe that the American public will wake up 
in time to lift its voice in objection to unnecessary 
overspending and deficit financing, but I really think 
activities such as that engaged in by Dr. Spahr will 
make the American public more conscious of the di- 
rection in which we are going than if he hadn’t en- 
gaged in his activity at all. 

“Again I say to you one can run off at the mouth 
at great length on this subject, particularly a person 
in my position. I realize your job is to comment on 
such matters, and I congratulate you on your courage 
to express your own conviction.” 


2, 2. 
& & “& 


“I am rather inclined to agree with your way of 
thinking and disagree with Dr. Spahr and his fol- 
lowers. I cannot yet feel that the lack of convertibility 
is at the root of all our inflationary evils, though it 
may be somewhat of a contributing factor. People 
talk very glibly about being off the gold standard, 
but seem to fail to realize that our gold holdings are 
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equal to some 80% of our outstanding currency. That 
tremendous gold hoard is, of course, used as another 
argument for redeemability. 


“My prime concern about the ability freely to con- 
vert into gold arises from the fact that I think the 
American people have a very strong ‘herd’ instinct 
and are inclined to all want to do the same thing 
at the same time. In addition to that, while I can’t 
prove my case, I am afraid there is a tremendous 
amount of hot money and money acquired through 
tax evasion and other unlawful pursuits which would 
definitely largely be converted into gold at the first 
opportunity. I can visualize conditions arising which 
might readily cause a very serious run on gold with 
perhaps damaging results to our monetary system. 

“T rather think the lack of convertibility is more 
of a symptom than the cause of our inflationary ill- 
ness. If we could ever stop our reckless governmental 
extravagance, not only balance our budget, but pro- 


_ vide for a small surplus, I would guess that the gold 


question would rapidly fade into the background. 

“In summary, if this important decision were laid 
in my own lap, I would not take the risk of free con- 
vertibility under the present world-wide uncertainties 
and economic dislocations.” 


From CALIFORNIA 


“While I am no economist I feel that your views 
on the matter of return to the gold standard are 
sound, particularly in an election year when the 
party in power will doubtless avoid any drastic 
legislation. If I interpret correctly what you have to 
say, I agree that the integrity of our economy must 
stem from the integrity of the people of the nation, 
which in turn probably would be followed in due 
course by a return to integrity on the part of govern- 
ment officials. .. .” 


From lOWA 


“It is also my opinion that the most important 
thing for us to do is to impress upon our Senators 
and Representatives the necessity of living within 
our means by reducing expenditures and still, through 
efficient operation, providing the services which we 
have come to expect. Until this is accomplished, in 
my opinion, it would not be desirable for us to go 
back on the gold redemption standard.” 


From NEW YORK 


“To return to the gold-coin standard and then be 
forced to abandon it again by reason of loose fiscal 
policy or other unwise governmental action would be 
futile, humiliating, and dangerous. For this very 
reason, a return to gold redeemability might prove a 
strong deterrent to policies inconsistent with the 
maintenance of sound money. If there is any fault to 
be found with your editorial, it is perhaps that you 
have not sufficiently recognized this point. You may 
be-going a little too far when you say that ‘redeem- 
ability . . . . must follow on the heels of a public 
attitude which will render it of no effect.” Redeem- 
ability would tend to make deficit financing, arti- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


56 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1952 


1819 - vee?” 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............ 
United States Government Obligations. ... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities........ 
Other Securities. . eee 
Loans and Discounts. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances..... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....... 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation. . 
Bank Premises. 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 2,273,172 
Other Assets. ... 5,276,932 


re eer ee Tee 
LIABILITIES 


$1,573,995,277 
1,500,631,261 
25,675,807 
530,641,610 
103,231,763 
2,044,908,441 
24,743,407 
26,953,540 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
29,434,662 


Deposits. . cocccccce. $5,406,887,533 
Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. $44,380,824 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . aie cacvéace +, Soe 
Due to Percign Central Beats 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, “ete. 
Dividend. ay 
Capital. . 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . 156,000,000 
Undivided Profits. 67,466,631 367,466,631 


MS e5, scicc vata sa to $5,883,765,872 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25, 1952. 


$519,004,147 of United States Government Obligations and $18,968,200 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $402,604 ,348 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


28,948,940 
18,189,000 


20,511,362 
38,450,406 

3,312,000 
wi $144,000,000 


a 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,078,117 


1952 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
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ficially easy money, and other inflationary policies 
much less tempting than they are now.” 


\? 


o & & 
“.. . we do not agree with you completely nor, for 
that matter, with Professor Spahr. 

“I may be old fashioned, but I still believe that gold 
has a most important role to fill in our monetary 
system, supporting and prodding and limiting our cen- 
tral banking system and our Government.” 


From MISSOURI 


“It is quite correct to say that, without a determina- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government to adopt 
sound fiscal policies and a decision by the Federal 
Reserve System to apply proper controls, a return to 
the gold standard would be unproductive. If the 
balance of the world were on the gold standard, the 
pressure from abroad would probably force our 

_government to adopt sound measures; but with the 
greater part of the world on the irredeemable paper 
money basis, outside pressure would not be applied 
now. 

“T think your editorial is a very good discussion of 
the subject, but I do not think I can fully agree with 
your concluding paragraph. The gist of it is that we 
must correct our difficulties and then adopt the gold 
standard. My feeling is that if we could head in the 
right direction again we could safely adopt the gold 
coin standard before completing the correction of 
our ills. In other words, once the decision would be 
made, the adoption of the gold coin standard would 
supplement and accelerate the program. The adoption 
of the gold coin standard alone would probably not 
accomplish the purpose. 

“I have talked with Dr. Spahr on this subject 
several times and, while I agree with him on the ob- 
jectives to be obtained, I am not sure he is correct in 
his feeling that the way to stop the profligacy of our 
government is through the gold standard. As I have 
said, I think the will must be apparent also.” 


2, + 
— “ — 


“While your argument concerning economy and 
fiscal integrity is a persuasive one, it seems to me 
that we will finally, sooner or later, get around to a 
gold coin standard and that this is probably the only 





thing that in the long run will avert unbridled infla- 
tion and a serious national debacle. 

“I cannot agree with you that the disciplinary 
powers that determine our course are and will remain 
within ourselves and cannot be delegated to gold or 
any other mechanical device. 

“In my estimation, Dr. Walter E. Spahr is carrying 
on a courageous and sound campaign.” 

o& & & 


“Your position, in my opinion, is well taken. 

“That we should aim at ultimately re-establishing a 
gold-convertible currency, I sincerely believe. Before 
the actual steps can be taken with any degree of 
safety, however, it is absolutely essential that exist- 
ing unsound monetary and fiscal policies that were 
originally adopted to reflate prices by currency de- 
basement and spending be abandoned. This could be 
brought about by courageous leadership on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in reasserting its re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of a sound monetary 
and banking situation, and by public pressure on the 
Government to abandon its wasteful, extravagant and 
inflationary fiscal policies. Until progress can be made 
in attacking and securing an improvement in mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, there is little hope of ac- 
complishing much of real value by merely advocating 
redeemability. 

“It may well be that one of the real opportunities 
for a successful advocacy of sounder monetary and 
fiscal policies could develop from the forthcoming 
Patman Committee hearings. These hearings present 
a real opportunity to bring before the public the 
weakness in our existing monetary and fiscal policies 
and to point toward re-establishment of policies that 
have been proven sound on the basis of past experi- 
ence. It will be important for all really interested to 
do their best to properly publicize whatever is sound 
in these hearings and to endeavor to gain support for 
the re-establishment of a sound currency with stable 
purchasing power. 

“Until we as a nation are willing to abandon cur- 
rency debasement and inflation as a means of con- 
cealing the true costs of government policies, little 
progress can be expected in the way of solving mone- 
tary and fiscal policies.” 





Economics and Morals 


Of all the private rights invaded 
by the state, none has been so hard 
hit as the right of ownership. When 
the state takes from Peter and gives 
to Paul it is saying, in effect, that 
what Peter has is not rightfully his; 
Paul should have it instead. One 
effect of such practices is to weaken 
the whole concept of ownership. 
The commandment “Thou shalt not 
steal” has no meaning except in 
relation to the right of property, for 
obviously it is impossible to steal 
what does not belong to someone 
else. Every doubt that is cast on the 
rightness of ownership is a doubt 









on the wrongness of stealing. May 
not this have something to do with 
the apparent prevalence of thie- 
very, including the “alarming” in- 
crease in embezzlements reported 
by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and other agencies? 

Not only the injunction against 
theft, but almost all the traditional 
moral standards in business deal- | 
ings, presuppose a social order in 
which private property and private 
enterprise are recognized as inviol- 
able rights. Any weakening of these 
rights is a blow at the moral stand- 
ards based upon them.—Guaranty 
Survey, published by Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 
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Low-cost Microfilmer 
designed for 
Community Banks. . 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer will bring all the 
advantages of modern microfilming to your bank at 
minimum cost—give you savings proportionate to those 
enjoyed in larger banks where Recordak Microfilmers 
are installed departmentally. 


With this versatile “table top” microfilmer, any clerk 
(as part of her daily routine) can photograph checks, 
statements—any document up to 11 x 14 inches—simply 
by pressing a button. As many as 1500 pictures taken in an 
hour’s time! And to read your film records, you merely 
lower the proje¢#i6n screen, which is an integral part of 
the machine. 


Thus, in one compact unit, you get all the microfilm 
equipment you need fo eliminate costly manual operations 


in transit, bookkeeping, and deposit work . . . to increase 


protection and efficiency to a truly remarkable degree. 


Now look at the surprisingly low cost. The Recor- 

dak Junior Microfilmer you see on the right (Model ” 
JC-1) can be purchased outright for $1250... and you 

will receive one year of maintenance service—including 

parts replacement—at no additional cost. Or it can be 

rented for $20 per month ... including service and nec- 

essary parts replacement. 


Film costs are another surprise—you can record | 
14,000 checks, for example, on a 200-foot roll of 16mm 
Recordak Microfilm that costs only $7.00, including 
processing. Thus, the total cost—whether you buy or 
rént—will be far outweighed by your new savings. As. 

any one of the thsusands of community banks now using 


the Recordak Junior Microfilmer! 


All prices quoted are subject to change without nolice. 


Gives you all the advantages of 
Recordak Photographic Banking Systems 


An adding machine tape serves as 
your transit letter when you have a pho- 
tographically accurate and complete mi- 
crofilm record of your checks. As a result, 
at least 60% of time now required for 
transit work can be saved. It’s only neces- 
sary to list the check amounts—no de- 
scription of individual items. Any one of 
_ your clerks can do the job. 


Bookkeeping costs are reduced because 


there’s only one record to post . . . only 
one posting a day. The statement sheet 
serves as your ledger during the month, 
then it is microfilmed (for the bank’s con- 
tinuous record) and sent out with the 
customer’s checks. Result: bookkeepers 
handle many more accounts . . . using 
less equipment, less stationery. 


Bank-wide advantages. Tellers can give 
faster, more efficient service because it’s 
unnecessary to enter any description on 
deposit slips since they will be photo- 
graphed along with the checks. Your 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer can also be 
used for all-purpose work—to photograph 
deeds, mortgages, and other documents 


—bound, stapled, or in individual sheets. 
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The Recordak Junior Microfilmer photographs documents up to 11” x 14” instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiee 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 


Valuable extra protection. Your Recor- 
dak Microfilms can’t be altered without 


detection . . . can be vault-stored in ap- 
proximately 2% of the space required for 
paper records, And if your transit letters 
are lost en route, you're fully protected 

. your depositors aren’t inconvenienced. 
Re cordak will produce facsimile prints 
from your films without charge. 


Increased goodwill. Should your depos- 
itors lose their cancelled checks—and are 
questioned regarding payments—you can 
flash the film record on the reading screen 
of the Recordak Junior Microfilmer ; also 
you can provide them with facsimile 
prints to present as evidence. Services 
which are building goodwill and new busi- 
ness for community banks everywhere! 


originator of 

modern microfilming—and 
its application to banking 
systems 


Write today for a free copy of “In Ban 
After Bank After Bank.” It describes the 
Recordak co-ordinated system for com- 
munity banks; gives detailed facts on th 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . and the 
complete line of Recordak microfilming 
equipment. Recordak Corporation (Sub 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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ls Your Thinking 
A Process Or A Habit 2 


If your thinking starts from a false premise based on nothing more than 
a mistaken notion which has its roots deep in the experiences of the past, that's 
where it is likely to end.. A well known authority who says we do more of this 
type of thinking than we realize, tells us what to do about it. 


By LEO J. HANVIK, Ph.D.* 


which goes into our daily work 
is obviously a most important 
factor in the determination of the 
quality of the results flowing from 


ic QUALITY OF THE THINKING 


our decisions, whether they be 
reckoned in terms of progress in 
business or of satisfactions derived 
from one’s life’s activities in gen- 
eral. It is not at all sufficiently 
realized, however, that the quality 
of one’s thinking lends itself very 
readily to analysis and improve- 
ment; that it is not simply an innate 
attribute which we are powerless 
to change. 

Outstanding among the deficien- 
cies with which much of mankind 
is afflicted is a condition of mental 
inertia, and my observations and 
inquiries lead me to believe that 
bankers are by no means an excep- 
tion. This condition consists simply 


*Dr. Hanvik is a clinical psychologist, with 
offices in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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of a more or less chronic refusal to 
“think things through” objectively. 
The thinking processes of the 
banker thus afflicted are in a rut. 
He latches on to a simple, formula- 
like way of doing things, and he 
clings to this “come hell or high 
water.” 

If you were to describe him as 
lazy in the sense in which the word 
is ordinarily used, you’d be wrong; 
but in the use he makes of his 
mental faculties, he’s often not only 
slothful, but, worse still, he’s in a 
psychological blind alley. To illus- 
trate what I mean, Id like to go 
briefly into some of the aspects of 
the psychology of thinking, with 
special reference to the ways in 
which our habits of thought are 
built up over the years and how 
they might be improved. 

Man and his environment, social 
as well as physical, are often at 
odds. This is especially true during 
the early years of our lives when 
the mind is being molded. As a 
result of repeated experiences dur- 
ing the early “civilizing” years of 


childhood, we learn habitually to 
control basic and impromptu urges 
and needs and to bow to the re- 
strictions recommended to us, and 
even imposed upon us, by society. 


Easier To ‘Stand Pat"’ 

As this “civilizing” process con- 
tinues, a habit of “holding down,” 
or inhibition, or, if you will, of 
resistance to free and spontaneous 
action is superimposed upon us, so 
that in a new situation we tend to 
resist immediate action because of 
a learned habit of restraint. We 
learn to hold ourselves in, for we 
have frequently found that to do 
otherwise might provoke emotional 
turmoil within us by allowing our | 
opposing tendencies to conflict with 
each other. Thus is formed the habit 
of “standing pat,” because such a 
habit affords us an easy way out 
in the sense that it saves us from 
the painful process of carefully 
scrutinizing new issues or proposals 
in an objective fashion. 

Habit, needless to say, has a use- 
ful place in our daily routines, for, 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $ 428,059,659.77 
United States Government Securities . 689,849,255.12 
Oeler Socusities. « .¢..c. 6) % ©. ¢ 109,889,269.06 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. . . . + $ 294,544,204.97 

Real Estate Mortgages . . . . 61,099,300.54 355,643,505.51 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . 6,908,002.55 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improve- 

E56 oe Ste ere es 3,029,273.58 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and ; 

Letters of Credit @ < cell ett espe 4,121,004.92 

$1,597,499,970.51 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $1,305,979,653.30 
United States Government . . . 147,765 ,826.42 
Other Public Deposits . . . . 44,837 ,254.37 $1,498,582,734.09 
Bills Payable. . . 15,000,000.00 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 8,835,834.95 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . 4,121,004.92 
Capital Funds: 
Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) $ 15,000,000.00 
I Sree a ee 45,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,960,396.55 70,960,396.55 
$1,597,499,970.51 


United States Government Securities carried at $210,760,133.82 in the foregoin 
statement are pledged tosecure public deposits, including deposits of $17,870, ~_~ a 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by la 
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among other things, it is a labor- 
saving device. But the excessive use 
of certain habits, in thinking as in 
other areas of behavior, presents 
certain obvious dangers. For ex- 
ample, saying “no” because this is 
easy to do and because it arouses 
in us no unpleasant feelings of un- 
sureness or of anxiety is a short- 
sighted proceeding. Certainly, in 
making a decision, other reasons 
than a desire for ease or simplicity 
must be involved; otherwise we 
find ourselves in the psychological 
rut previously mentioned. 
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The ‘‘Fly-wheel Of Society" 

Still regarded as the classical 
study on the subject of habit is that 
made by William James, noted 
philosopher and psychologist, many 
years ago. In this work he termed 
habit “the enormous fly-wheel of 
society. . . It alone prevents the 
hardest and most repulsive walks 
of life from being deserted by those 
brought up to tread therein. It 
keeps the fisherman and the deck 
hand at sea through the winter; it 
holds the miner in his darkness, and 
nails the countryman to his log- 
cabin and his lonély farm through 
the months of snow. . . It dooms us 
all to fight out the battle of life 
upon the lines of our nurture or our 
early choice. . .”” We might add that 
this “habit” or “inertia” need not do 
all of that to us; deliberate and 
intelligent control of our thought 
processes will enable us to shape 


our habits to the needs of whatever 
objectives we choose to pursue. 


In some of us the habit of auto- 
matic reaction of a certain type is 
more deeply set than it is in others. 
This is so because individual train- 
ing or conditioning factors operat- 
ing in the early years of life vary 
widely, riotwithstanding similarities 
in the cultural heritage of all the 
members of a given society. 


Apropos of this we might men- 
tion briefly some interesting find- 
ings which have been obtained by 
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A correspondent account 
with Bank of America en- 
ables you to send your items 
for any of more than 300 
California communities — 
direct to Bank of America 

















branches in those localities. 





One account either in Los 
Angeles or in San Francisco 
makes this time-saving direct 
routing service available. 









Sell Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 
to your customers. They are known and 
honored throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUS VG3 ASSOCIATION 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Objectivity Defined 


Objective: 2. Emphasizing or expressing the nature of reality as it is 
apart from self-consciousness; treating events or phenomena as ex- 
ternal rather than as affected by one’s reflections or feelings: express- 
ing facts without distortion from one’s personal feelings or prejudice. 
Objectivity: State, quality or relation of being objective. 


—Webster’s International Dictionary—Unabridged. 





psychologists concerning the effects 
of early environmental influences 
on the behavior of some of the 
lower animals. For example, it has 
been found that rats which have 
been deprived of sufficient food 
when young, will, in later life, 
hoard food pellets. On the other 
hand, rats which have never suf- 
fered privation or want of this sort 
will not hoard food. The different 
effects of the two dissimilar types 
of background seem clear. 

In animals and in humans the 
past influences the present; indeed, 
in some individuals, the present and 
the future are not much more than : 
an unreasoning, stereotyped, mo-~ 
notonous repetition of the past. 7 
Now, such a state of affairs in busi-7 
ness is most unfortunate. In a bank © 
executive, for instance, faced with” 
the job of working out a policy con- ; 
cerning the extension of credit,” 
where new and unfamiliar eco- 
nomic and social conditions must 
be taken into account, stereotyped, 
standardized procedures of thought 
are of little real use. Short cut types 
of automatic thinking have little 
to offer a man faced with a new, 
unfamiliar problem. Like any other 
short cut, these are valueless except 
in familiar territory, that is, except 
in the most routine type of mental 
effort. 
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Objectivity The Keynote 


To bring in some practical con- 
siderations, there are, certainly, in- 
dividual differences among us in the 
ability with which we can use our 
past experiences as guideposts for 
future action. Those of us who do 
not at present possess so much of 
this ability can increase it through 
practice. In endeavoring to do this 
the keynote should be objectivity 
and selectivity—and these go hand 
in hand. If one can be objective in 
surveying present problems in the 
light of past actions, he can be 
selective and, on the basis of his 
experiences of the past, he can 
calmly choose a response most suit- 
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trap tamperers 


But how about 


HERE? 


Checks on a special, protective paper —like 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


You give your customer checks the finest possible 
protection when you use Hammermill Safety — 
the check paper with the specially sensitized sur- 
face that shows up the slightest erasure or other 
alteration. 

Hammermill Safety is helpful to your public 
relations, too. Your customers will like its smooth 
writing surface. And, because ‘‘Hammermill’’ is 


— instantly show up alterations 


‘““THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER,” they recog- 
nize and respect your judgment when they see 
the words “‘Hammermill Safety’”’ on every check. 
Examine this fine check paper for yourself. Send 
for the sample book showing Hammermill Safety 
in a variety of colors with three pleasing surface 
patterns. It’s free! 


CLIP THE COUPON BELOW! SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE BOOK! 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Se Se me 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) em-may 


UFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY. ERIE PA FOUNBED 1898 
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able to the present problem. 


On the other hand, if one’s habits 
of thinking incline him toward snap 
judgments, which are “emotional 
judgments,” his response will be 
immediate, unobjective, unselected, 
and frequently inappropriate. Psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists have 
called this type of unreasonable 
emotional response to an intellect- 
ual question “primitive thinking.” 
This type of thinking is uncritical, 
strongly emotional rather than ra- 
tional, and based on experiences 
low down on the scale of develop- 
ment of the individual. 


Emotional thinking is, as I have 
remarked above, like many other 
habits in that it is a short cut pro- 
cedure. Unfortunately, however, 
this type of short cut is in many 
problem situations not appropriate 
because it does not contribute to 
the solution of the problem. To use 
another illustration, the personnel 
officer who selects employees on 
the basis of intuition, emotional 
clues or some other subjective de- 
vice, does not often do as good a 
a job of selection as one who goes 
about the same task objectively. 
That is to say, a process of setting 
up minimum standards for the posi- 
tions to be filled, measuring the 
applicants against these standards, 
and employing personnel who meet 
them is far more likely to achieve 
the desired result. 


We might liken the behavior of 
some persons in their business re- 
lationships to that of the young 
child at the height of the so-called 
negativistic phase of development 
which occurs usually during the 
second and third years of life and 
with which any parent will be 
familiar. The very young infant, of 
course, does not at first distinguish 
between himself and other persons 
or objects in the environment. 
Later, when he does so distinguish, 
the infant feels that he can control 
everything outside himself, that he 
is all-powerful, omnipotent. Still 
later in the developmental process, 
harsh reality crashes through the 
child’s dream world with the hor- 
rible truth that he is not omnipo- 
tent but must share the stage with 
many others and frequently sub- 
ordinate his wants and needs to 
those of other persons. 


At this point the threat to the 
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child’s pride is obvious. He resists 
and reacts to this threat by assum- 
ing an attitude of so-called “nega- 
tivism” to all suggestions. He 
avoids, for a time, the use of rea- 
son, and behaves in an irrational, 
“naughty” fashion, in a misguided 
effort to assert himself and to 
bolster himself up against an 
underlying feeling of inferiority 
and inadequacy. 


Much Thinking Habitual 


Some of the face-saving negativ- 
ism described above is clearly dis- 
cernible by the psychologist in the 
conduct of most adults; indeed in 
some it can be seen as a guiding 
principle of life. Unfortunately, just 
as it must be neutralized and con- 
trolled in the child before educa- 
tion and socialization may go ahead, 
so in adults this negativism must 
be controlled before individual and 
group progress can continue at a 
favorable rate. Unpalatable as it 
may be, the simple truth of the 
matter is that much of the thinking 
of many of us, in and out of busi- 
ness, in* public and private life, is 
of the immediate, rather childlike, 
habitual and unreasoning sort. Such 
thinking makes no _ contribution 
whatever to progress of any kind. 

I do not mean to say that bank- 
ers should not be conservative, but 
there is a rather distinct line at 
which an attitude or policy ceases 
to answer to that description, and 
might with greater accuracy be 
described as being merely negative. 
The truly conservative individual, 


whatever his line of business, is 
also objective; he sees things as they 
are and arrives at accurate and 
soundly based net conclusions. With 
this clear view of the situation, it 
only remains for him to inject 
whatever factor of safety may seem 
proper in the circumstances. 

It is entirely natural that the 
banker should require a substan- 
tially larger measure of protection 
for his depositors’ funds than would 
the merchant or manufacturer 
whose sole responsibility is to him- 
self and those associated with him 
in his enterprise. Conservatism, in 
other words, simply weighs and 
appropriately discounts the prob- 
abilities. Negativism deals with in- 
dividuals and situations at their 
improbable worst. Conservatism 
gives due weight to positive factors 
which do not necessarily appear on 
the balance sheet. Negativism is 
prone to ignore them. 

These observations have stood 
the test of some scrutiny at the 
hands of bankers of my acquaint- 
ance, one of whom commented at 
some length on the reluctance of 
eommercial banks to enter the field 
of installment lending as a case in 
point. I’m also told that amortized 
real estate loans met with general 
acceptance by commercial banks 
only after experience with loans 
made under the various titles of the 
National Housing Act had thor- 
oughly demonstrated the soundness 
of the principle involved. I gather 
that many a so-called “marginal” 
borrower has been able to demon- 
strate conclusively that he was not 
sO marginal after all, following a 
more or less extended relationship 
with the PCA or some kindred 
agency. 

The great French writer and phi- 
losopher Montaigne once said, 
“Nothing is so firmly believed as 
what we least know.” A too-firm 
belief, once established, is unfor- 
tunately a barrier to further knowl- 
edge. The point is well illustrated 
by this quotation from the March 
issue of BANKERS MONTHLY:* “By 
the time the banker has finished 
considering reasons why a loan 
shouldn’t be made, his mind is made 
up.” Complete preoccupation with 
the negative aspects of the applica- 


*Attorney Jewell |. Dilsaver of Mattoon, |I- 


linois, as reported in ‘The Banker Gets A Look 
At Himself.” 
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NO GHOSTS 
ALLOWED 
IN THIS TOWN 
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Perhaps you’ve heard 
about Herrin, Ill.,a town 
that wouldn’t let the ghosts move in. A few years 
ago Herrin was a prospering coal mining town. 
Then the inevitable happened . . . the coal started 
running out, and mine after mine shut down. 


The people of Herrin realized they had to find a 
way to bring dollars into town...a new and 
permanent way. They began a community drive 
with The Bank of Herrin taking an active part. 


It was decided to invite new industries to Herrin. 
To make the invitation attractive, local business- 
men contributed to a fund for the purchase of 
plant sites. These sites were turned over lock, 
stock and barrel to incoming manufacturers. 


Manufacturing is one of the mainstays of Herrin’s 
new-found prosperity. But ever on the lookout 
for new, permanent and profitable business, H. 
A. Whittenberg, cashier and trust officer of The 
Bank of Herrin and one of the guiding lights of 


Planning Herrin's broiler business are Ben Gibbons, Purina Salesman (left), H. A. Whittenberg, 
cashier and trust officer of The Bank of Herrin, and Carl Cravens, Purina Dealer at Herrin. 


the growth campaign, has also promoted the 
agricultural interests of the community. 


He sees a good future in broiler raising and the 
bank is now lending money for the construction 
of broiler houses in the area. Further expansion 
is planned for the future. 


Says Mr. Whittenberg, “In Herrin we want new 
business that will grow with the community. 
We're sure that the broiler industry will fit into 
this pattern.” 


Working with Mr. Whittenberg in building this 
broiler business are Carl Cravens, Purina Dealer 
at Herrin, and Ben Gibbons, Purina Salesman. 
These two are helping Mr. Whittenberg to hand- 
pick the men that will receive broiler loans. 


We like to point this out as another example of 
an aggressive banker working with the Purina 
Dealer and Purina Salesman to help bring added 
prosperity to the community through agriculture. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Rural bankers in many communities are finding their 
Purina Dealer a good man to know. He and his 
employees contact farmers day in and day out. They 
know when the farmer needs banking service, they 
know when the banker has a good risk and a bad 
risk. If you have never discussed your services with 
your Purina Dealer, make it a point to do it soon. 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your com- 
munity, find out about the opportunities of the Purina 
Franchise by writing Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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tion have precluded his giving any 
attention to the positive. A firm 
though false conviction has taken 
shape and is thriving well in an 
atmosphere of incomplete knowl- 
edge. 

Needless to say, this state of 
affairs is not at all conducive to the 
well-being of the banker, the cus- 
tomer, the community or the econ- 
omy in general. The sequence 
should be reversed in order to as- 
sure that positive as well as neg- 
ative factors will be given all the 
consideration that is due them. An 
old law of physics states that “a 


body at rest tends to remain at 
rest.” This applies in the psychol- 
ogy of thinking also. The negative 
approach to decisions is all too 
likely to leave the mind on “dead 
center.” 

The American business man must 
develop and practice a_ logical, 
thinking, evaluative and open- 
minded approach to new problems 
and ideas. Habitual, prejudiced, 
symbolized, condensed, over-sim- 
plified and naive thinking can never 
be effective in the solving of prob- 
lems. Thinking of any of these types 
merely results in short circuiting 








THANKS | 
TO YOU BANKS 


for helping to make 1951, 
by far, the outstanding banner year for 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Our extensive advertising in national 
magazines has always featufed banks 
as the place at which to purchase 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
The outstanding volume of Travelers 
Checks recorded in 1951 is, therefore, 
directly credited to the banks through- 
out the country which have progres- 
sively recognized their merit and rec- 
ommended them. 


NCB Travelers Checks bring two- 
fold benefits to banks: 
1. Satisfaction of bank’s customers 


with the world-wide spendability, the 
guarantee of full refund if checks are 


nes CURRENCY 
ane NC 
-_ STATE emenamese 
Ow 


lost or stolen, and the low cost for this 
protection. 

2. The worthwhile profits which banks 
derive from our policy to allow them 


to retain the entire selling commission 
of % of 1%. 


Those of our people handling the 
service have endeavored to be diligent 
and helpful in servicing your needs, 
and you may be assured that they 
will continue to do so. 

Our national advertising will, as 
always, emphasize the availability of 
NCB Travelers Checks at banks, and 
banks only. 


THANKS! 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fist tn World Wide Banking 
55 Wall Street, New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the thought processes, and leads to 
false conclusions. 


You now might well ask the 
question, “How do I go about adopt- 
ing the open-minded habit of think- 
ing and getting rid of the closed- 
minded habit?” Looking at it in a 
general way as a problem in habit 
breaking, we find that we have only 
to return to William James for the 
answers to this question. His rules 
on the subject may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. Get sold on the need to break 
the old habit and start at once 
to break it. 


. Don’t make any exceptions to 
the rule of exercising the new 
habit; if you find that you are 
busy and it seems desirable at 
the moment to give an emo- 
tional short cut negative an- 
swer to a new proposal “just 
this once”, resist the tempta- 
tion to make an _ exception. 
James says “each lapse is like 
the letting fall of a ball of 
string which one is carefully 
winding up; a single slip un- 
does more than a great many 
turns will wind again.” 


. Seize every opportunity to 
practice the habit which you 
wish to acquire. If you wished 
to become a polished public 
speaker you would leap at 
every chance to make a speech. 
Likewise, to acquire skill in 
correct thinking, practice siz- 
ing up each new problem, 
however small, from all angles 
trying to arrive at as unbiased 
and objective a decision as 
possible. 


To further the latter aim you 
might find useful the following 
method advocated by the sage Ben 
Franklin for choosing a _ correct 
course of action from among sev- 
eral alternatives: First, simply 
divide a sheet of paper into two 
columns; in one column jot down 
all reasons arguing for a given de- 
cision and in the other column write 
all of the reasons you can think of 
against the decision. (Remember to 
start the “For” column first because 
there is the danger that you might 
never get to this column at all if ‘ 
you start with the “Against” col- 
umn.) Lastly, total up the score and 
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use it to help you in finally making 
up your mind. This method will 
tend to discourage you from making 
hasty, routinized, “condensed” 
judgments. It will insure your giv- 
ing attention to the positive aspects 
of problems and help you to 
focus on the “why” as well as on 
the “why not.” There will probably 
be other methods which you can 
think of yourself and use as checks 
to guard against mental inertia and 
biased thinking. Always keep in 
mind that the habits of thinking 
which you have today are ones 
which you have pretty much made 
for yourself. If they are the wrong, 
do something about them now. 

One final quote from Psychologist 
James: “The hell to be endured 
hereafter, of which theology tells, 
is no worse than the hell we make 
for ourselves in this world by 
habitually fashioning our character 
in the wrong way.” Condensed and 
biased thinking, “the easy way 
out”, will, by acting as a barrier to 
new ideas, often actually lead to the 
long way around—a stalemate with 
progress. 

Choose and _ practice’ correct 


habits of thinking and they will | 
work for you rather than against | 


you. It doesn’t matter whether the 


problem at hand deals with the hir- | 


ing of a new stenographer, modern- 
izing equipment or deciding 
whether or not a certain lpan should 
be made—an open mind to start 
with and an initially positive rather 
than negative approach are musts 
if you are to make a good beginning 
toward a fair and unclouded and 
unbiased final solution to your 
problems. 


Write Unto Others... 
The Golden Rule applies to letter 


writing just as much as to any other | 


function of business. 


The trouble with most of us is | 
that we think the job is completed 
when we’re through dictating. Fact | 
is, the writing of a letter doesn’t | 
mean a thing until the letter has | 


reached its destination, has been 
read and understood, has created a 


favorable impression of you and | 


your company. Write, therefore, 
with the reader in mind. Write as 
you would like to be written to.— 
Buckley Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GEARED FOR ACTION... 


Guaranty Trust Company, with a nation-wide, 
world-wide correspondent network, can provide every facility 
that your bank or your customers may require. 


This broad range of service includes domestic, foreign, 
fiduciary, portfolio and many other functions. In addition, 
Guaranty Trust Company acts as registrar and 
transfer agent for corporate securities, as trustee of bond 
issues and pension trusts, and in numerous related capacities. 


These and other extensive services are yours when 
you make full use of our correspondent banking facilities. 


Why not plan to do so? 


Guaranty 


Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 





140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plazaat 50th St. 
ew York 36 New York 21 New York 20 


London Paris Brussels 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





They have no inquisitorial powers, but sometinies want more than just information. 


When The Tax Collector’s Agents Call 


Sound public relations practice demands certain protective 
measures for both customer and bank when a representative of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue wants to look at your books 


and records or when he comes armed with a notice of levy and 
warrant of distraint. 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


HEN A COLLECTOR, deputy 
collector or other author- 
ized agent of the United 


States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue demands to see the com- 
plete A-to-Izzard record of a cus- 
tomer’s account, what do you do? 
How much authority does the com- 
missioner have to pass along to his 
collectors and agents? What are 
your legal rights? What is your 
responsibility to the customer? 
What can you do to retain his or 
her good will? 

None of these questions is aca- 
demic; no banker can say he is 
unlikely to be confronted with such 
a request. The reasons are fairly 
obvious. Preparing an income tax 
return in this day and age is still 
a complicated procedure despite 
the several gestures toward simpli- 
fication in recent years. Even when 
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the taxpayer employs help with 
his return, the probability of error 
is great. And where the more ven- 
turesome souls among us are con- 
cerned, the steeply graduated tax 
rates tend to put a premium on cor- 
ner-cutting. In the circumstances, 
then, official visits from internal 
revenue agents can hardly be re- 
garded as remote possibilities. 

Is there a set of inflexible rules 
to help the banker when the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 
wants to dig into his records? Un- 
fortunately, no! But there are cer- 
tain reasonable precautions which 
any banker may take to protect 
both himself and his customers. In 
fact, Attorney Edmond G. Toomey, 
counsel for the Montana Bankers 
Association, recently suggested cer- 
tain practices which should recom- 
mend themselves to bankers as 


common sense procedure in such 
cases. 


Agent's Powers Are Limited 


Actually, as Mr. Toomey pointed 
out, there can be no question about 
the authority of the United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
or any of his deputies or agents to 
make demands upon banks for in- 
formation bearing upon a taxpay- 
er’s income. The commissioner or 
his agents can demand to see books, 
cancelled checks, etc., either to as- 
certain the correctness of a tax- 
payer’s return or (and this is some- 
thing which is frequently over- 
looked) for the purpose of making 
a return where none has been made 
by the taxpayer. This right is con- 
ferred by Title 26, Section 3614 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of the 
United States. The revenue act of 
1951, which became effective Octo- 
ber 20, last, does not modify Title 
26 in any particular. 

Bankers should understand, how- 
ever, that revenue agents do not 
have inquisitorial powers. Banks 
are not compelled to accede to an 
agent’s request the moment it is 
made. Some banks have done this 
in the past, especially when the 
agent had written consent from 
the customer whose account was to 
be examined. Nevertheless, the 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


GENERAL LEDGER 
CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
tele) 4.4446 h DEPARTMENT 


Behind the Banking Scene with an 
IBM PROOF MACHINE Installation 
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bank does have the right to ask the 
agent to get an order from a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 


If the bank chooses the latter 
course, the agent has no power to 
start examination of the c istomer’s 
account until he secures the court 
order. From the bank’s standpoint. 
this procedure has certain public 
relations advantages. It demon-: 
strates to the customer, for ex- 
ample, that the bank is an alert 
guardian of his and its own con- 
stitutional protection against un- 
reasonable search and seizure. It 
means, moreover, that hearings 
must be held and that the customer 
has advance notice of such hear- 
ings. It means also that the court’s 
decision is subject to subsequent 
judicial review—still another pro- 
tection of the customer’s legal 
rights. 


Demands Can Be Unreasonable 


Important in these instances is 
the scope of the examination. At- 
torney Toomey’s well-documented 
opinion as given to members of the 
Montana Bankers Association, re- 
calls a 1947 case in which the First 
National Bank of Mobile, Ala., re- 
sisted compliance with the request 
of a tax collector on the ground 
that the bank would have been re- 
quired to produce more than 6,000,- 
000 items involving transactions 
over a five-year period. A court 
held in this case that the agent’s 
demands were wholly unreasonable. 
The court also held that the agent 
_should have first obtained informa- 
tion as to what papers or docu- 
ments in the bank’s possession were 
“relevant” to the inquiry. This an 
agent may do by “interrogating 
under oath an appropriate officer of 
the bank.” 

In the same opinion, the court 
also ruled upon another point of 
tremendous interest to bankers. 
“This court,” it said, “does not 
intend to hold that the bank could 
not be required to produce records, 
that have been reasonably desig- 
nated and identified, of transactions 
between persons or firms and the 
taxpayers whose returns are under 
investigation. But the bank cannot 
be required to produce B’s accounts 
in an investigation of A’s tax re- 
turns unless it is alleged that B’s 
accounts, checks, etc., bear upon 
the correctness of A’s return or 
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upon matters that should have been 
included in A’s return.” 

The court’s decision in this case 
has become an accepted principle 
of law applying to such situations. 
Its significance is clear: when the 
bank requires the agent to get a 
court order to examine a customer’s 
account, the court must be satisfied 
that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue seeks only such information 
as is actually needed. In other 
words, neither the collector of in- 
ternal revenue nor the courts have 
authority under the statute to ask 
a bank to produce books and rec- 
ords of the accounts of third parties 
unless it has been proved that 
these records have a bearing upon 
the return or returns under investi- 
gation. 


Recommended Procedure 

Reduced to lay language, Attor- 
ney Toomey’s suggestions for bank 
procedure when asked to furnish 
information concerning a custom- 
er’s account are as follows: 

First, the bank should require the 
agent making the request (a) to 
clearly identify his current status 


as an agent, and (b) to show 
whether his authorization is general 
or whether it applies only to a 
specific case. 

Second, if the initial request is 
made orally, the bank should insist 
that the agent put it in writing. 
This should be done for the bank’s 
own records. 

Third, the bank should immedi- 
ately notify the customer that a 
request for information concerning 
his account has been made. Then it 
should either get a letter from the 
customer directing it to make the 
information available, or it should 
ask the agent to get such a letter. 
When notifying the customer, the 
bank should tactfully point out that 
the issue is between the customer 
and the United States—and not 
between the bank and the United 
States. 

Fourth, the bank should obtain 
positive and specific written in- 
structions from the customer di- 
recting the bank to comply with the 
agent’s request or to resist it. In 
either case, the customer should be 
asked to exonerate the bank in 
writing from any liability to the 
customer for compliance with or 
resistance to the request. The cus- 
tomer should also be asked to 
indemnify the bank against liability 
for proceeding in accordance with 
his or her instructions. 

Fifth, if the customer should di- 
rect the bank to resist, or request 
the agent to secure a court order, 
the bank should make it clear that 
the burden and expense of legal 
resistance rests upon the customer. 

Having taken these steps, the 


The Tax Man’s Authority 


Here is the specific authority granted to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue by Title 26, Section 3614 of the Internal Revenue 


Code of the United States. 


Under this authority the commissioner or 


anyone designated by him can examine your books and records or 
question you or any of your employees under oath to ascertain the 
income tax liability of any of your customers: 

‘The Commissioner, for the purpose of ascertaining the correct- 
ness of any return or for the purpose of making a return where none 
has been made, is authorized, by an officer or employe of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, including the field service, designated by 
him for that purpose, to examine any books, papers, records or 
memoranda béaring upon the matters required to be included in the 
return, and may require the attendance of the person rendering the 
return or of any officer or employe of such person, or the attendance 
of any other person having knowledge in the premises, and may take 
his testimony with reference to the matter required by law to be 
included in such return, with power to administer oaths to such person 


or persons.” 
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¢ Plus dividend of 5 per cent in Common Stock of Company declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. 
Years 1945 through 1948 include operations of motor corrier subsidiaries disposed of in latter year. 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Assets Liabilities 
Cash $ 28,786,532 Loans Payable 
instalment Notes Federal Income Taxes 
Receivable  $250,482,062 Accounts Payable 
Employees’ Thrift Accounts 
Less—Reserve + oes 
for Losses 13,186,978 237,295,084 Total Current Liabilities 
. a? Long Term Debt 
Accounts Receivable 166,139 Deferred Income, Etc. 
Total Current Assets $266,247,755 Minority Interests 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges 9,956,060 Capital Stock and Surplus 
TOTAL $276,203,815 TOTAL 


year and now totals 713—with 
652 located in the United 
States and 61 in Canada. Of 
these, 575 offices use the name 


$ 46,832,900 Personal Finance Company 
yor and 90 use Commonwealth 
___ 6,850,215 Loan Company. 


$ 67,104,361 
119,878,000 


4,021,284 . . 

4,027,025 A copy of the Company’s com- 
__ 81,173,145 plete Annual Report for 1951 
$276,203,815 


will be furnished upon request. 


WP ee 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in the 1951 Annual Report to Stockholders 
which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. This advertisement is published solely for the purpose of providing 
information. It is not intended for use in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, any securities. 
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bank has done about all it can do 
to protect both itself and its cus- 
tomer when the income tax collec- 
tor comes in quest of information. 
But banks are subject to visits 
from internal revenue men who 
want more than just information; 
sometimes they want the customer’s 
cash or other assets to satisfy a gov- 
ernment income tax claim. What 
is recommended procedure in such 
cases? Must the notice of levy and 
the warrant of distraint be served 
by a United States marshal? And 
what is the bank’s liability if it 
fails to surrender a customer’s cash 
or other assets not specifically ex- 
empted by law? 

In reply to similar questions from 
members of the Montana Bankers 
Association, Attorney Toomey has 
pointed out that a notice of levy 
and a warrant of distraint are part 
of the executive process authorized 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 
the United States. They are, in fact, 
the tools Uncle Sam gives to his 
revenue collectors, who have no 
need of help from a United States 
marshal or any other federal offi- 
cer. 

That section of the code dealing 
with seizure of assets is plain and 
to the point: “If any person liable 
to pay taxes neglects or refuses to 
pay the same within ten days after 
notice and demand, it shall be law- 
ful for the collector or his deputy 





Notice Of Levy 


Following is an example of the notice of levy which usually ac- 
companies a warrant of distraint when the United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue takes steps to seize property in order to 
satisfy a claim for federal income tax: 





You are hereby notified that there is now due, owing and unpaid 
from Se ie to the United States of America 
the sum of _________-_dollars ($ ) as and for an 
internal revenue tax. 

You are further notified that all property, rights to property, 
moneys, credits and/or bank deposits now in your possession and 
belonging to the aforesaid taxpayer are hereby seized and levied 
upon for the payment of the aforesaid tax, together with penalties 
and interest, and demand is hereby made upon you for the amount 
necessary to satisfy the liability set forth above from the amount now 
owing from you to the said taxpayer, or for such lesser sum as you 
may be indebted to him, to be applied in payment of such tax 





liability. 
Dated at__ 


By 


=e _this_ 
Pe tere bs 


1952 


Oty Cs, 
a 





Deputy Collector in Charge. 


to collect said taxes, with such in- 
terest and other additional amounts 
as are required by law, by distraint 
and sale, in the manner provided in 
this subchapter ,of the goods, chat- 
tels or effects, including stocks, 
securities, bank accounts and evi- 
dences of debt, of the person delin- 
quent as aforesaid.” 

On the subject of distraint, the 
code is equally plain: “In case of 
refusal (under the section quoted in 





will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 


STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL’ DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


the preceding paragraph), the col- 
lector may levy, or by warrant may 
authorize a deputy collector to levy, 
upon all property and rights to 
property, except such as are exempt 
by the preceding section, belonging 
to such person, or on which the lien 
provided in Section 3670 exists, for 
the payment of the sum due, with 
interest and penalty for non-pay- 
ment, and also of such further sum 
as shall be sufficient for the fees, 
costs and expenses of such levy.” 

When distraint is made, the offi- 
cer of the internal revenue bureau 
charged with the collection must 
give an account of the property to 
be seized. There must also be public 
notice if distrained property has 
to be sold to realize cash. The law 
makes further very specific provi- 
sion regarding the publication or 
posting of such notice and the time 
and place of sale. 

Some bankers may have assumed 
that when notice of levy has been 
presented, a warrant of distraint 
made, cash seized or property sold 
to satisfy distraint, the matter is 
ended. It is if the original proceed- 
ings satisfy the government’s claim. 
But if the total sum realized is less 
than the amount claimed by the 
government, levy and distraint can 
be resorted to as often as necessary. 


Attorney Toomey suggests that 
when a bank is served with a war- 
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rant and notice of levy, it should 
immediately notify the customer 
and should obtain from him or her 
written consent to pay over the 
amount claimed or deliver over the 
distrained property. If the customer 
refuses written consent and mean- 
while takes none of the legal steps 
available (such as giving the tax 
collector a bond in lieu of the 
amount claimed pending a court 
contest of the claim), the bank 
must deliver over the property de- 
scribed in the warrant of distraint. 

Unless the customer takes what- 
ever recourse is open to him or her 
within the time specified by the 
revenue code (within ten days after 
notice and demand), the bank must 
surrender the customer’s property. 
If it fails to do this, it becomes 
liable to the government “in a sum 
equal to the value of the property 
or rights not surrendered.” 


A Sure Way To Job... 

(Continued from page 12) 
irritation. This, more than anything 
else, will win employee co-opera- 
tion in the program. Since these 
qualifications read very much like 
a description of a typical banker, 
competent interviewers shouldn’t 
be too hard to find! 

To summarize, our program 
breaks down into (1) indoctrina- 
tion into our concept of the role of 
supervision, (2) training by appli- 
cation, with a set of specific objec- 
tives, and (3) a semi-annual period 
of auditing and review. From the 
management point of view, the 
most important aspect of the pro- 
gram may well be its acceptance 
of the fact that employees are far 
more concerned about the recog- 
nition and treatment they receive 
as individuals than they are about 
material benefits. 

It will be seen that the factors 
entering into the specific require- 
ments for employee job satisfaction 
are largely subjective. They are 
difficult for employees to define and 
are not easily measured or crystal- 
lized into specific complaints and 
grievances. If these subjective re- 
quirements are not met, they are 
prone to emerge as demands for ob- 
jective benefits—salaries, vacations, 
pensions, etc., which are more easily 
defined by the employee and more 
readily understood by management. 
This is a point well understood by 
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125TH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1951 


Because of heavy traffic and increases in freight rates, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad's total income for 1951 


was 11.87% above 1950. 


But expenditures increased 11.28% at the same time. 
Net railway operating income in 1951 represented a 
return of only 3.57% on net investment in transportation 


facilities. 


Increased operating efficiency enabled the railroad to 
reduce freight train miles by 2.11%, although freight-ton 
miles handled increased by 10.1%. 

Tax accruals for the year totaled $35,669,276—the 
equivalent of total revenue from all transportation services 


for 29 days. 


More than $36,360,000 was invested in improvements 
and new equipment in the year. 

Average employment throughout the year was 57,932 
persons, an increase of 8.1% over 1950. Annual wages 
and payroll taxes per employee in 1951 were $4,254— 


up $271 from 1950. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
Income 


From transportation of freight, 
Passengers, mail and express 


From other sources—interest, 


dividends, rents, etc............ 


Total income 
Expenditures 


Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
and taxes 

Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 


Total expenditures ........... 


Net Income 


For improvements, sinking funds, 
and other purposes 


. . $432,535,559 


.. 27,500,317 
. $460,035,876 


Increase 


Year 
1951 


$44,898,210 


3,909,113 
$48,807,323 


$401,997,398 $41,446,748 


38,886,770 3,245,947 
$440,804,168 $44,692,695 


$19,151,708 $4,114,628 


R. B. WHITE, President 





every personnel officer and union 
organizer. 

We have no doubt this program 
or some adaptation of it would ac- 
complish for other banks the same 
highly satisfactory results it has 
enabled us to achieve. Certainly no 
bank could be too small for its suc- 
cessful application, and it seems 
doubtful that a bank could be too 
large. Whatever the size of the 
bank, it must be manned by human 
beings, and we’ve learned that basic 
human needs are very much the 
same wherever they’re found, and 
will yield to the same treatment. 


A Bank's Agricultural . . . 

(Continued from page 20) 
information he needs with the sub- 
jects under discussion immediately 
at hand. We have all the time it 
takes to get our job done, and do it 
much more thoroughly than would 
be possible under the rush condi- 
tions generally prevailing in the 
bank. 

The plan is working, and we have 
every reason to believe that it will 
enable us to bridge the gap between 
the bank and the farmer that we 
wanted so much to cross. 
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This Handy Desk Calendar 
Can Save You Time And Worry 


A handy desk calendar that gives 
future dates by days, weeks and 


months for each day and for a . 


whole year in advance is now on 
the market. 


Called Schedule-A-Date the new 
calendar serves as a real aid for 
scheduling appointments and 
planning work by providing side 
by side a data sheet and a blank 
memo page for notes. This arrange- 
ment which follows throughout the 
pages of the calendar not only saves 
the user a great deal of time but 
also serves to increase.his efficiency. 


Bankers will find the Schedule- 
A-Date particularly helpful in 
planning mortgage periods and 
checking due dates on notes. A 
number are using it as a customer 
gift item. When employed in this 
fashion, the calendar becomes a 
permanent good will messenger 
since_ yearly refills can be supplied 
by the pank at a minimum cost. 


Printed in two colors, the desk 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


1. Addr Machines 


6. Banki ail Envelopes 
rR Binders Cheek. Bookkeeping, 


8. Bookkeeping Equipment 
9. Bronze pay Sn Signs 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Calculating Machines 
4. — 


- 


file 


BESKRESSASSRIS AS SNHSSRIABRELLK 


16. 


Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Desks 


17. 

18. Cheek Endorsers 
19. Check Files 
20. 
21 


z2 
32 
oF 


. Check Protectors 
ry Check Signers 


Check Sorters 
23. Check Sorting Trays 
> Checking Account Plans 


li 


hristmas Savings Clubs 
s—Outdoor 


i 
i 
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31. Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


FHL 
it 


58. Night Depositories 
59. Nigh Depostry aes 


z 


gereceeee 
Hall 


: 
: 
isa 
: ; a 


Records 
and Lob by Displays 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


calendar is in the standard 3% inch 
by 6 inch size with holes spaced two 
inches for side opening stand. It is 
constructed of cold rolled steel with 
nickel arches and rubber feet. 

The Schedule-A-Date Calendar 
Company, 310 E. State Street, 
Ithaca 18, N. Y., offer the calendar 
in complete or pad only form. Re- 
quests for additional information 
will be welcomed. 


A Direct Reading Humidity 
And Temperature Indicator 


Because of the fact that people 
in general are always concerned 
about time and temperature, any 
instrument which attempts to show 
either or both will never lack pop- 
ularity. 

Such has been the case with the 
Abbeon Supply Company’s new 
Model 186 Hygrodial which shows 
at a glance the relative humidity 
and temperature of the air. 

Uniformly accurate over the en- 
tire relative humidity range, the 
new Hygrodial eliminates the prob- 
lem of distortion frequently en- 
countered at the extremes of the 
scale in former models. 

Overall dimensions of the instru- 
ment are: 6 inches long by 4 
inches high by 2-17/32 inches deep. 
It weighs approximately 9 ounces 
net. 

The humidity scale is 2% inches 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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n- COMMERCIAL TELLERS MACHINES 

he 

a FOR FASTER, MORE ACCURATE 
4 

=p. Your bank, too, can serve more depositors in COMMERCIAL TELLER SERVICE 

"eS less time, with fewer errors and at less cost. 


Get the facts from your Burroughs man today. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs = 
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long and is graduated into equal 
divisions covering the range of 
from 0 to 100% relative humidity. 
The markings and numerals are 
satin-finished aluminum on an 
etched black background. 

The temperature scale is 1% 
inches high and covers a range of 
0° to 100° F. Graduation numerals 
are marked at each 10° interval and 
is accurate to within 1° at 70° F. and 
with 3° at the extremes of the 
scale. 

Further information about this 
interesting and practical Model 186 
Hygrodial may be obtained from 
the Abbeon Supply Company, 179- 
15 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


New Low Cost Labelon Tape 
Makes Double Marking Practical 


A new low cost pressure sensitive 
air mail tape which provides a 
quick, easy and inexpensive way 
to flag both envelope and letterhead 
as “emergency mail’ has been de- 
veloped by the Labelon Tape Com- 
pany. 

Use of this double marking 
method eliminates the possibility 





sTole| 
ad 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


NTARIO STREET CLEVELA 13, OHIO 


of having the “urgency appeal” of 
the correspondence lost through 
oversight or inattentive handling on 
the part of the mailers. 

While some bankers have realized 
the added value of double marking, 
many have hesitated to use it be- 
cause of the extra labor cost in- 
volved in applying paper stickers. 
With the new Labelon tape how- 
ever, no moistening is required. It 
sticks to any paper stock. 

The new tape is only one of many 
kinds of printed tape now produced 
in pressure sensitive plastic form by 
the company. 

For additional information ad- 
dress the Labeloft Tape Company, 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 
0;.%. x. 


Handy New Postal Rate Chart 
Offered By Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


A comprehensive chart of new 
postal rates and information, com- 
plete with all recent changes, is 
now being offered gratis by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

Covering all classes of mail, and 
typographically designed for read- 
ing ease and accuracy, it is printed 
in three colors on stiff card stock. 
It folds for desk use and filing con- 
venience, and opens up into a 12 
inch by 18 inch wall chart to hang 
over the postage meter at the mail 
desk or in the shipping room. 

A special feature on the back of 
the chart is a parcel post zone map 
of the United States with a “self- 
zoning” mileage rule by which the 
user himself can easily mark off in 
colored pencil the arcs or circles 
of all the country’s eight parcel post 
shipping zones from wherever he 
happens to be located. 

Address your request for one of 
these popular charts to Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


A Sturdy Four Tier Tray 


Goodfrend Metal Products Ca, 
6852 Indiana Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 
offers the Streamline Letter Tray 
in steel. 


Designed for efficiency and ap- 
pearance, the tray can be used on 
any desk or table or even hung on 
the wall, holes having been pro- 
vided in the frame for this purpose, 

The tray is available in three and 
four tier models and features sturdy, 
rounded corner and radius edge 
construction. Rubber grommets 
securely fastened to its base pre- 
vent the tray from marring desk or 
table surfaces. 

Overall dimensions of the four 
tier model are 9 inches by 12 inches 
by 14 inches, while the three tier 
tray measures 9 inches by 12 inches 
by 11 inches. The larger model 
weighs 9 pounds; the smaller 8 
pounds. Each is available in baked 
enamel either gray hammer or 
green finish. 

For the banker whose workroom 
space is at a premium either of 
these trays provides an excellent 
opportunity to sort important 


— 


BANK SIGNS 


IN 
PLASTIC — WALNUT — BRONZE 


Custom Made 
Plaques and Name Plates 


Attractive ‘‘LEGAL HOLIDAY” 
plaques—''Next Window Please” 
signs, etc. 


Special signs ‘New Accounts" 
Information", etc. Beautiful 
color combinations. 


HONOR ROLL & MEMORIAL 
SPECIALISTS 


Office Identification Signs 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. MecNichels Detroit 19, Mich. 
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papers into handy, well ordered 
tiers where they will be up out of 
the way yet remain easily accessi- 
ble. Card holders are provided at 
the side of each of the tiers for 
rapid identification of the contents. 


New Hild Wet-And-Dry Vacuum 
Handles All Of The Dirty Work 

When it’s dirty work that needs 
doing, don’t overlook the potential 
of the new 55 gallon model of the 
wet-and-dry vacuum recently in- 
troduced by the Hild Floor Machine 
Company. The new vacuum holds 
5 bushels of dry dirt or 40 gallons 
of recovered liquid. 

For easy handling, the entire unit 
is mounted on a heavy steel dolly 


fitted with a hinged handle and 
three ball-bearing casters. A two- 
inch, quick-opening gate valve per- 
mits the liquid contents of the tank 
to be easily emptied into a drain or 
gutter. The 20 foot vacuum hose 
is made throughout of oil-resistant 
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SEVENTEEN WAYS TO SPOIL A JOB 


With no intention of becoming 
morbid but simply in the interest of 
factual reporting, we must admit that 
last month we found out that we could 
spoil a job in seventeen different ways. 
It doesn’t scem possible because on the 
usual order, selling for three dollars and 
fifty cents, we employ only sixteen 
labor operations. Apparently someone 
repeated. ° 


Obviously, we wouldn't be using this 
subject for on advertisement if it was 
disturbing to us, so it is a pleasure to 
report that the number of spoiled jobs 
in relation to the number produced was 
astonishingly low. The mere fact that 
we successfully cleared so many without 
error, in spite of the seventeen types of 
errors we did make, is a testimonial to 
the watchfulness of our people. 


As a matter of fact, we are of the 
opinion that the more jobs handled the 
easier it is to produce them perfectly. 


Delue 


synthetic rubber, wire-reinforced 
for extra strength. Oil-resistant 
neoprene rubber is also used for 
caster tires. 

Numerous attachments equip the 
vacuum to do a wide variety of 
jobs. When used to take up dirty 
scrubbing solutions, it leaves floors 
clean, dry and slip-safe. Flooded 
areas are quickly dried with this 
unit. There are other special at- 
tachments to clean stock bins, over- 
head pipes and beams, walls, ceil- 
ings, etc. 

The unit is always ready to pick 
up either liquid or dry dirt without 
adjustment or change of parts. 
There are no “preliminaries” for the 
careless or untrained operator to 
forget or neglect, no special pre- 
cautions needed to guard against 
damaging the unit. This all-im- 
portant safety feature is the result 
of a specially developed power unit. 

Unlike most other industrial 
vacuum machines, the vacuum em- 
ploys a “by-pass” motor which does 
not depend on the vacuum air 
stream for cooling. The air stream 
from the vacuum does not pass 


Large volume calls for streamlined 
methods which, in turn, minimize the 
human factor of error. Given good, 
clear specifications, the chances are a 
thousand to one that the order will 
move thru any DeLuxe plant swiftly 
and accurately, and the more we know 
about the spots where errors could 
occur, the easier it is for us to circum- 
vent them. Incidentally, we rerun all 
spoiled jobs at our cost regardless of 
whether we were responsible or were 
given incorrect copy. 


All of which leads us to believe that we 
can do a pretty satisfactory job for any 
bank requiring fast, accurate handling 
of orders in large or small numbers. 
We shall continue to strive to wipe out, 
one by one, the errors that can be 
eliminated thru improved methods. We 
never hope to get away from human 
errors, but we certainly are delighted 
that so few of them occur. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


through the motor housing. Thus, 
the motor cannot be damaged by 
dust or moisture picked up by the 
vacuum. A separate independent 
fan keeps the motor running cool. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained from Hild Floor Machine 
Co., 740 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


New Addressing Machine Plate 
Weighs Less, Lasts Longer 

The majority of us take address- 
ing machine equipment so much for 
granted that oftentimes we fail to 
notice the announcement of new 
developments or modifications in 
the field. 

One such recent change which 
should merit quite a bit of atten- 
tion is the introduction. of the new 
Formula 916, Dashaplate. 

Offered by Dashew Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., the new plate is made 
of a metal, developed and processed 
in the Dashew plant, which com- 
bines the strength of alloy with the 
ductility of zinc, yet weighs but 
one third the amount of ordinary 
plates. One thousand “B” Dasha- 
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plates, for example, weigh only 5 
pounds. A similar number of iron 
alloy or zinc plates weigh 15 pounds. 

Increased correctability is pos- 
sible with the new plate since com- 
plete lines can be changed as many 
as five times or more, without 
blanking down old characters. This 
ability of the new metal to become 
tougher with use has resulted in 
improved readability in both the 
impression and plate form. A spe- 
cially fused finished on the plates 
changes color when embossed, thus 
creating a contrast which makes 
them easier to proof and to file. 

The Dashaplate also features a 
special design which makes pos- 
sible inserting and removing it 
from the frame in record time. Its 
square bottom edge helps when 
embossing the plates in a grapho- 
type. 

In addition to the plates, the cor- 
poration also offers other popular 
time and labor saving devices in 
the addressing machine equipment 
field. Dashew Business Machines, 
Inc., is located at 847 North La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. 


STIAN 


Goodwill 


This handsome key chain is but one of many 
interesting advertising specialties created for 
bonks by Bastian’s skilled craftsmen. Others 
include: money clips, letter openers, ash trays, 
cigorette lighters, plastic pocket calendar cards, 
dealer financing signs. 

These gifts sell in quantity for considerably 
fess thon the cost of the comparable retail 
item. May we send you samples of some of 
these individualized gifts? 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
851 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New Home Record Book Available For Promotion Use 


Especially created to serve as an 
attractive and practical promotion 
medium for banking institutions the 
Home Record Book offered by Jack- 
son Publications, Inc., should prove 
a very popular item. 


The bank customer who owns his 
own home and particularly a new 
one will find the book an answer 


| to his quest for a single volume 


with comprehensive home records. 


Twelve types of investments and 


| expense entries together with 11 
| other sections calculated to add effi- 


ciency to home operation are pro- 


| vided for in the 48 page book which 
| tells the customer the true net 
| worth of his house at all times. 


A special wire binding permits 


| inclusion of any number of pages 


of bank prepared advertising in- 


| serts. These may be made in the 
| front oF adjacent to any section at 
| any time during distribution which 
| may extend over a period of years. 


The inviting double thick cardboard 


| cover also has ample space for im- 


printing. 


Lithographed in two colors on 
green tinted stock, with numerous 
line drawings to dress up its pages, 
the Home Record Book makes an 
attractive promotional medium. Its 
page size is 8% inches by 11 inches. 

Although the format, art work 
and printing quality reflects con- 
siderable investment in manufac- 


ture, the cost of the book is very 
reasonable. This is explained by the 
fact that the book is syndicated, i.e., 
sold in block lots to selected spon- 
sors on an exclusive basis. 


An idea of the book’s complete- 
ness is suggested by its 23 sectional 
headings: Investment and expense 
records: Contract, Payments, Taxes, 
Insurance, Maintenance, Improve- 
ments, Utilities, Appliances, Fur- 
nishings, Personal Property, Auto- 
mobile Investment, Automobile 
Expense. 


Convenience data records: Location, 
History, Materials, Services, Plant- 
ing, Ground Plans, .Dimensions, 
Floor Plans, Medical Record, Fam- 
ily Income, Estate Probe. 


For further information, write to 
George Rosaler,. promotion man- 
ager, Jackson Publications, Inc., 305 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CAST BRONZE TABLETS AND 
HONOR ROLLS . . . BRONZE 
AND ALUMINUM _ SIGNS, 
NAMEPLATES AND LETTERS. 
“BEST SINCE 
1882"' 


NEWMAN 
MEMORIALS 


FREE folders in 
colors; sugges- 
tions, estimates. 


WRITE US 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
7 6 12-S. NY. 3, © Y. 


MAKEEXACT PHOTOCOPIES 


of Mortgages, Deeds, Titles, Blue- 
prints, Contracts, Checks, Etc. 


@ only 5c each 


Speed-up Office Procedure in YOUR Bank! 


A TRU-COPY-PHOTE machine is a sound investment 
for your bank. it turns out fonntes Ty of gaythle 
you want duplicated. = 

darkroom! NO focusing! N 

& model for every cogvios ood. ce 

Save time, money, with AU. nn 

Backed by a LIFETIME GUARANTE 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER a PRICE LIST. 


1F YOU OWN AN OFFSET PRESS—Write for 
data on our Dual purpose photo copy & burn-in 
plate making machine. 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1S SUMMIT AVE. CHATHAM 6, N. J. 
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Personnel 


JAY WEIL, SR., New Orleans ware- 
houseman, has announced the for- 
mation of the NATIONAL FIELD WARE- 


| HOUSE CORPORATION in that city. Mr. 
| Weil has as his executive vice presi- 
| dent in the 
| STANLEY D. HART, also very well 


new organization, 


known in field warehousing circles. 
It is the intention of the new com- 
pany to be nationwide in fact as 
well as in name, and to open branch 
offices just as quickly as the avail- 
ability of trained personnel will 
permit. Mr. Hart will travel the 
entire country installing new offices 
and supervising the operation of the 
field warehouses. Mr. Weil and Mr. 
Hart bring to the new organization 
more than thirty years of experi- 
ence in field warehousing service. 


Stanley D. Hart George VY. 


La Monte, Jr. 

GEOGRE V. LA MONTE, JR. has been 
elected president of George La 
Monte & Son, Ltd., Canada. Mr. 
La Monte is also a director of the 
Company which is a subsidiary of 
George La Monte & Son of Nutley, 
N. J. 


Harold E. Miller Richard C. Browne 


Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
has announced the appointment of 
HAROLD E. MILLER as its advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Mr. 
Miller succeeds RICHARD C. BROWNE, 
who has been promoted to manager 
of Todd’s Central New York State 
sales territory. 


BRONZE OIL 


FOR 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


Here is an oil that not only preserves 
bronze, but also darkens it to a beautiful 
antique finish . . . protects it from uneven 
staining. Kensol Bronze Oil is applied by 


spraying from plastic squeeze bottle. 


e VAULT OIL e METAL POLISH 


All KENSOL Petroleum Products 
are Unconditionally Guaranteed! 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO: 


KENSOL 
CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE 
21930 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 


CLEVELAND 23, OHIO 


MFG. LAB. 
P. O. BOX 537 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 
INE, 


the KNOW HOW 


Whatever your Pay- 
ment Coupon Book 
problem may be—get 
a practical answer from 
Allison. 


With a background of 
59 years experience, 
Allison KNOWS HOW 
to design Coupon Books 
that tie in with your set 
up—are low-cost in use 
—and secure prompt 
collections. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Wells Fargo 100 Years Old 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., rounded 
out 100 unbroken years of banking 
on March 18th. The bank was 
founded as Wells Fargo & Co., 
Banking & Express, in 1852, and by 
1865 was operating throughout the 
Pacific Coast region. The banking 
and express departments were 
separated in 1876. Consolidations 
were effected with the Nevada Na- 
tional Bank and the Union Trust 
Company in 1905 and 1923, respec- 
tively. The bank was described by 
Samuel Bowles, a writer of the 
Civil War period, as “the ready 
companion of civilization, the uni- 
versal friend and agent of the 
miner, his errand man, his banker, 
his post office.” 


Easter Cross Over Wall Street 


Persons looking south in Man- 
hattan Friday night (April 11) saw 
this electrical cross against the 
downtown sky. It was illuminated 
in observance of Good Friday on 
the North side of the Irving Trust 
Company building, 1 Wall Street, 
from 6:00 p.m. until mid-night. Ex- 
tending from the 46th floor down 
to the 39th, the cross was seven 
stories high by five windows wide. 
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THE TWO-DAY PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE, held at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., April 10 and 11, attracted bankers 
from the four northwestern states and California, as it has been doing 
every year, excepting the war years, since 1936. Shown here, reading 
left to right, are Joel E. Ferris, of the Spokane and Eastern Division, 
Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane, Wash., chairman of the Bank- 
ers Conference Committee, and the presidents, respectively, of the 
Idaho, Oregon, Montana and Washington Bankers Associations. They 
are: L. L. Driscoll, president First Security Bank of Boise, Ida., John 
B. Rogers, president First- National Bank, Baker, Ore., George N. 
Lund, vice president First National Bank, Reserve, Mont., and 
Thomas J. Day, vice president Leavenworth State Bank, Leavenworth, 


Wash. 


Real Estate Trends Explained To 
Cleveland Builders and Realtors, 


For the seventh time in seven an- 
nual meetings of builders and real- 
tors sponsored by the Society for 
Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
speaker was Mr. Roy Wenzlick, St. 
Louis real estate analyst. Mr. Wenz- 
lick saw for the near term an 
indecisive conflict between infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces 
which would leave the situation 
largely as it is for the remainder of 
this year. 


Among the inflationary factors 
mentioned by Mr. Wenzlick were 
the unbalanced budget, price con- 
trols, our managed (or misman- 


aged) currency, and high taxes. The 
deflationary factors which are ex- 
pected to cancel out many of the 
inflationary pressures, include a 
large inventory of clothing, ap- 
pliances, etc., in the hands of the 
consumer; a steady reduction in 
new family formation; increasing 
vacancies, and the fact that the 
“boom is getting tired, due to its 
already long duration of 11% years 
—414 years longer than the next 
longest boom we have had in the 
last 100 years.” 

Mr. Wenzlick pointed out that 
the large supply of consumer goods 
in the hands of the consumer would 
serve to make it possible for him to 
defer purchases pretty much at will, 
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and that there is a strong tendency 
for him to do just that in a period 
of declining prices, in anticipation 
of lower prices later on. He went on 
to say that marriages reached a 
peak of 2,291,000 in 1946-47, and 
that the annual rate was now about 
1,500,000 and still dropping. The 
rise, he said, would resume in the 
early 60’s, and would result in a 
boom in the middle and late years 
of that decade. 

Foreseeing no great change in the 
real estate market in 1952, Mr. 
Wenzlick did see in this situation 
an excellent opportunity for every- 
one whose real estate holdings were 
not soundly financed to do some- 
thing about it, and strongly urged 
that they do so. He regarded 
soundly financed rental properties 
as good investments at present 
values, but again urged that 
mortgages be paid off as rapidly as 
possible. He said he would sell 
“stores along a ribbon development 
or string streets,” or “vacant land 
suitable for building, or raw land 
without streets and sewers.” Only 
good farms owned by good farmers 
should he held, he said, as farms are 
presently overpriced by about 10%. 

Transcripts of the forecast may 
be obtained by addressing requests 
to D. James Pritchard, vice presi- 


dent, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


New NABAC Manual Goes 
To All FDIC Members 


Publication of a new and com- 
pletely revised edition of its 
“Manual of Bank Accounting, 
Auditing and Operation” has been 
announced by Clarence H. Licht- 
feldt, president of The National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. Mr. Lichtfeldt who 
is comptroller of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
stated that the book is a compilation 
of the work of many members and 
local conferences of the association 
under the chairmanship of Burton 
P. Allen, president of the First 
National Bank, Milaca, Minn., and 
a past president of the association, 
who also headed the committee 
which compiled the original edition 
In 1943. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation has sent a copy of the 
hew manual to every insured bank 
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in the United States. In a foreword, 
Maple T. Harl, FDIC chairman, 
said: “This revised manual is a 
comprehensive and valuable con- 
tribution to the fields of accounting, 
auditing, and bank operations. 
Though it is compiled primarily to 
meet the need for improved ac- 
counting and control methods in the 
smaller banks, the manual may be 
employed advantageously by banks 
in any size group. 

“The addition of a chapter on 
direct verification is a real and 
timely contribution to the field of 
internal controls. Manifestly, offi- 
cers and directors of banks cannot 
afford to overlook any safeguard 
against loss arising from the factor 
of human frailty.” 

Subjects covered by the manual 
include maintenance of essential 
bank records; proper accounting for 
assets, liabilities, and capital ac- 
counts; reserve accounting; cash 
and accrual accounting; safe de- 
posit and safekeeping operations; 
internal safeguards; examinations 
by directors; and management re- 
ports. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from The National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


New Bankers Directory Shows 
Deposits At All-Time High 


Deposits in the nation’s 14,731 
banks reached an all-time high of 
$188,188,962,000 on December 31, 
1951, an increase for the year of 
$10,776,639,000, according to a re- 
capitulation of year-end statements 





appearing in the newly revised 
edition of the Rand McNally Bank- 
ers Directory. 

Combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits and reserves had 
grown during the year from $14,- 
538,093,000 to $15,434,950,000—an 
increase of $896,857,000. Other lia- 
bilities increased $100,339,000 to 
$1,797,604,000, making the total in- 
crease for all categories, $11,773,- 
835,000, and the year-end grand 
total $205,421,516,000. 

All categories of resources in- 
creased with the single exception of 
government securities which 
showed a reduction of $1,473,940,- 
000 to $71,788,236. Cash amounts 
due from banks however, increased 
by $4,435,650,000, giving the com- 
bined total of government securities 
and cash and sight exchange a net 
increase of $2,961,710,000. 

Investments in securities other 
than governments were up $1,099,- 
168,000 for the year to $15,929,150,- 
000. Loans and discounts increased 
$7,466,166,000, to a total of $68,755,- 
819,000, while other resources 


gained $246,791,000 making their 
year-end total $2,811,144,000. 
The number of national banks 
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and private banks decreased by 21 
and 10, respectively, while state 
banks and other banking institu- 
tions showed an increase of 4 each, 
making a net over-all reduction of 
23 from the 1950 year-end total of 
14,754. State banks and trust com- 
panies numbered 9,598 at the year- 
end, and there were 4,940 national 
banks. Private banks and other 
banking institutions numbered 110 
and 83, respectively. 

The number of branches of state 
banks and trust companies in- 
creased by 209 to a total of 3,060, 
while that of national bank 
branches showed an increase of 142 
and a new total of 2,425. The num- 
ber of private banks remained un- 
changed at five, and that of other 
banking institutions increased from 
85 to 92. 


C. EDWARD DEROCHIE has been as- 
signed to Bank of America’s San 
Francisco head office to assume the 
position of vice president and trust 
officer. 


W. W. HOPPER, former president 
of the First National Bank of 
Nevada, Reno, Nev., has been made 
chairman of the board of that bank, 
and has been replaced as president 
by E. J. QUESTA, for many years a 
vice president. EUGENE J. WAIT, 
formerly vice president, has been 
appointed executive vice president 
and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 


BRAINERD H. WHITBECK and EMIL 
J. PATTBERG, JR., both vice presi- 
dents and directors of the First 
Boston Corporation, have been 
made members of the corporation’s 
executive committee. 


WALTER W. SCHRODER, right, who 
recently assumed his duties as vice 
president and head of the corres- 
pondent bank department of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, is 
shown being introduced to his new 
First National associates: by Ray 
Nesbitt, left, who has directed the 
institution’s correspondent bank 
business for about 30 years and will 
continue to be active as vice presi- 
dent in the correspondent bank di- 
vision. 


IRVING EDISON, executive vice 
president and director of Edison 
Brothers Stores, Inc., has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of The Boatmen’s National 
Bank of Saint Louis. 


The San Francisco Bank has an- 
nounced the appointment of HENRY 
VERDELIN as senior vice president. 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
has appointed HARRY HALDEMAN, 
JR., and WARREN G. HAYES as assist- 
ant cashiers. 


EDWARD S. WALKER has been 
elected trust officer and assistant 
manager of the Tacoma Office of 
The Bank of California, N. A., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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GILBERT A. SMITH has been elected 
assistant vice president and trust 
officer of the State Bank and Trust 
Company, Evanston, Ill. He had 
been second vice president and trust 
officer of the Central National Bank 
of Chicago. 


JOHN R. HALL has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the Irving Trust 
Co., New York, to become assistant 
secretary of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Hall is a spe- 
cialist in estate planning. 


Jules |. Griffin Robert W. Sparks 


JULES I. GRIFFIN, formerly an as- 
sistant vice president in the cor- 
respondent division of the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans, has 
been promoted to vice president. 


ROBERT W. SPARKS, first vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, and con- 
sultant to U. S. Treasury, has been 
elected a member of the advisory 
board of the 100 Park Avenue 
Office of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. 


OTTO H. PREUS, former assistant 
vice president of the Marquette Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
has been elected a vice president. 


Three new assistant cashiers have 
been named by the First National 
Bank of Memphis. They are: MARK 
F. VORDER BRUEGGE, RICHARD ¥Y. 
BLANKS and CLYDE L. GILMER. 


Correction 


CHARLES A. KANTER who was 
named in our March issue as one 
of several officers of The Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit 
who were advanced to the office 
of vice president, is actually chair- 
man of the board of that bank, in 
which capacity he made announce- 
ment of the promotions. 
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Frank E. Conant A. B. Eisenhower 


Irving Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. has announced the 
promotion of FRANK E. CONANT, 
formerly an assistant vice president, 
to vice president. Also announced 
was the appointment of JOHN G. 
HAAS, III and E. ANTHONY HEARD as 
assistant secretaries. Mr. Haas and 
Mr. Heard will be identified with 
the personal trust division and the 
bank investment department, re- 
spectively. MACKARNESS H. GOODE 
has been named advertising man- 
ager. 


ARTHUR B. EISENHOWER has been 
elected a director and president of 
the Plaza Bank of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., succeeding the late 
GEORGE W. DILLON. Mr. Eisenhower 
will continue as director and execu- 
tive vice president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Public relation at the main office 
of First & Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, Va. have been placed 
in charge of RANDOLPH W. NUCKOLS. 
He succeeds SAMUEL CRANE who has 
been transferred to the bank’s 
Broad Street branch. 
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Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has announced 
the election of LUTHER F. FLEMING 
and HARRY S. MEILY as assistant 
cashiers. 


ROMAN BEUC has been elected an 
assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. 


Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of GEORGE 
TICKNER as assistant to the vice 
president for consumer credit. Mr. 





Tickner had been Northwest re- 


gional manager of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation. 


B. FRANK WILLIAMS of the cor- 
respondent bank division of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans, has been advanced from 
assistant vice president to vice 
president of the bank. 


MRS. ELEANOR M. JENSEN has been 
elected an assistant trust officer of 
the City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Gilbert F. Bradley 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has announced the election of 
GILBERT F. BRADLEY, manager of the 
bank’s Nogales office, to assistant 
vice president in the commercial 
and industrial loan department at 
the home office. WILLIAM G. WILCOX 
will succeed Mr. Bradley as man- 
ager at Nogales. MRS. MILDRED F. 
MAY, MRS. LUCY FERGUSON, HAROLD 
MAREK and A. GORDON KIMBALL were 
made assistant cashiers. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. has announced the 
election of EDMUND W. MADDEN, 
former assistant vice president, to 
the office of vice president. CLIFFORD 
J. ZOLLER has been advanced to 
assistant vice president; WALTER R. 
GRAHAM has been made an assistant 
secretary and FRANKLIN FREEMAN 
an assistant trust officer. 


LOWELL A. KUEBLER and RICHARD 
E. BANGERT were recently elected to 
the respective offices of vice presi- 
dent and assistant vice president of 
the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Kuebler, a 
former assistant vice president and 
trust investment officer, will assume 
new duties as a loaning officer. 
MORTON C. BAKER, assistant vice 


TRACERS COMPANY 


Edmund W. Madden 


Lowell A. Kuebler 


president in the investment depart- 
ment, will assume Mr. Kuebler’s 
former responsibilities in the trust 
division. Mr. Bangert, a former as- 
sistant cashier, will continue to 
head the credit department. 


EMIL C. HAMMA has been elected 
an assistant treasurer of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York, 
mB. 2. 


HOMER R. ALBER has been ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, O. 
ROBERT A. REID, has been made an 
assistant cashier. 


ELDON PHILLIPS HARVEY has been 
elected a director of the El Paso Na- 
tional Bank, El Paso, Tex., suceed- 
ing his late father, CHARLES M. HAR- 
VEY, who was chairman of the 
board. 


EDWIN A. REICHERS has_ been 
elected an assistant vice president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York. 


GEORGE R. MACALISTER, JR., has 
been appointed an assistant treas- 
urer of New York Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


OF AMERICA 


ROBERT L. RICHARDS, manager of 
the textile fibers department of the 
DuPont Company has been elected 
a director of the Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


ROBERT W. CHATTERTON has been 
elected an assistant cashier of the 
Bishop National Bank at Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has announced the promotion of 
THOMAS W. GORMLY and SHEPARD 
H. PATTERSON from assistant vice 
president to vice president. CARROLL 
S. ANDERSON has been elected an 
investment officer. 


Now Junior Likes To Save 


Incorporated in the new quarters 
of The First National Bank of Sea- 
ford, Seaford, Del., is this Junior 
Banking Center, with a special win- 
dow and steps for small fry de- 
positors. Little Bobby Sherman, 
grandson of the bank’s president, 
Karl K. Brown, is here shown mak- 
ing the first deposit received at the 
center. Youngsters may secure for 
a nominal sum a choice of two 
handsome comic-book-style savings 
cards. These cards contain space for 
the savings of pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters, and tell a 
story, in comic-book fashion, of the 
advantages of thrift. When the 
books are filled, the young people 
can bring them to the bank, climb 
the steps to the Junior Teller’s win- 
dow, make their deposit and receive 
a free lollipop. 
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““4t National 
Cash Register 


we believe... 


STANLEY €. ALLYN 


President, National Cash Register Company 


“At National Cash Register we believe a thrifty employee is a better employee 
and a better citizen. By providing the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Defense 
Bonds we help our employees practice the thrift habit and build up a backlog 
of savings for their future security. By buying Bonds they become share- 


holders in their country.” 


The employee who joins the Payroll Savings Plan be- 
comes a man with an objective—a young fellow who 
realizes that the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds 
is a sure way to the down payment on a home .. . a 
father who wants to provide for Junior’s college educa- 
tion ... an older man, with an eye to retirement and 
personal security. 


The man with an objective is a better employee. He 
knows that a day lost from work is just that much out 
of his take-home savings. He doesn’t take chances— 
wants to stay off the accident list. He has a new realiza- 
tion that better work on his part will lead to advance- 


ment—and a larger monthly allotment for Defense 
Bonds. 


The man with an objective is a better citizen, holds his 
head a little higher. He is buying a growing share in 


America . . . helping to combat inflation . .. making a 
real contribution to the defense effort. 

These employee and employer benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan are reflected in the records of thou- 
sands of companies. Figures show that as employee 
participation in a Payroll Savings Plan grows to 60%, 
70% or higher, absenteeism decreases, the “Lost Time 
Accidents” curve goes down and production goes up. 

If 60% or more of your employees are not Men With 
Objectives, do something about it. Phone, wire or write 
to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D. C., 
and your State Director, Treasury Department, will 
show you how to install a Payroll Savings Plan, or how 
to build an existing Plan. 

During 1951, over 1,500,000 employed men and wom- 
en joined the Payroll Savings Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Bank of Greenwood (S. C.) has He had previously served the bank 
announced the election of THOMAS as assistant trust officer and trust 
C. TALBERT as assistant cashier. officer. 


The Hamlin Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Smethport, Pa., recently Directors of California Trust 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of Company, wholly owned affiliate of 
its incorporation as a state bank. C4lifornia Bank, Los Angeles, have 
The bank was originally established lected WILTON M. ADAMS an as- 
in 1863 as Henry Hamlin’s Exchange ‘iStant secretary. 
Office. 


RAYMOND W. BONNELL has been 
elected an assistant cashier of The 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Announcement was recently 
made of the election of MEAD GREA- 
CEN BRIGGS as trustee of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Mr. 

WILLIAM J. COPELAND has been Briggs is president of Briggs, 
elected an assistant vice president Schaedle & Co., Inc., New York 
of the Peoples First National Bank dealers in U. S. government securi- 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ties. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
June 2-6—American Institute of Banking, 50th Convention, Houston, Tex. 
Aug. 13-15—Western Regional Trust Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 28- 

Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


May 6-7—Tennessee, The Read House, Chattanooga 

May 7-9—Kansas, Topeka. 

May 8—Delaware, duPont Country Club, Wilmington. 

May 8-9— Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

May 8-11—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

May 12-13—Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

May 12-14—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Lovis. 

May 15-16—Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
16-17—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 
19-21—Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery. 
19-21—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 
25-27—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 
25-28—Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke. 
26-28—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

June 2-4—IIlinois Bankers Association, 61st Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

June 2-4—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 4-5—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 

June 6-7—Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga. 

June 8-10—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 

June 11-15—Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 13-14—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 

June 13-14—Vermont, The Equinox House, Manchester. 

June 15-17—Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem. a 

June 16-18—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

June 19-21—Montang, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 

June 19-21—New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 

June 19-21—Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 

June 20-22—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 

June 26-29—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

July 18-19—West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cottages, White Sulphur Springs. 

Oct. 19-22—Jlowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


May 18-20—Independent Bankers Association, 18th Annual Convention, Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 1-14—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 25-28—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Oct. 20-23—Financial Public Relations Association, Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, Calif. 
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Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was 
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listed. There's never any doubt! 
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2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 

Can never be mistaken for addi- 
tions. Red figures stand out even 
after being ‘checked off'' on tape 


7. STAIR-STEP, VISIBLE KEYBOARD 
Key arrangement prevents de 
pressing two keys in same col 
umn at same time. Amounts vis 
ible until added or subtracted 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


Only the 
eKoloubelompeitcKeraubel= 


has all 8 
money-saving 
features... 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 
**Minus’’ total computed auto- 
matically and printed with only 
one touch of total bar. Prints in 
red with CR symbol. 


8. Rueced- Dury Construction 
Built to give longer life at lower 
cost. All working parts double 
rust-proofed. Compact for desk 
use. 


features 


Vues 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. The more 
of these features a machine has, the more time 
and effort will be saved every hour the machine 
is in use. Isn’t it reasonable, then, to get the only 
adding machine that combines all 8 features— 
the National? Call the local National factory 
branch, or dealer, for a demonstration on your 
own work. Models and prices to fit your needs. 
(There’s absolutely no obligation.) wove. shown 11-en 


4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 
Tape automatically moves up to 
tear-off position when total is 
printed. Saves effort, time, paper. 


5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 
Always show the running total 
in large numerals. No eye strain. 
Permit use of machine without 
tape. 


For your nearest National branch 
office or National adding machine 
dealer, consult the yellow pages 
of your Telephone Directory. 


COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





My bank will certainly go along with that! 


The position taken by a bank is respected by the seasoned business man. He 
knows it is based on sound judgment. You, as a banker, neglect no element 
that will foster such confidence. There is one influence, subtle yet powerful, 
you may wish to consider — the selection of a safety paper for your checks 
which properly reflects the character of your institution. You may find, as 
large numbers of bankers have, that La Monte Safety Papers will serve your 
interests well in this respect. Their fine quality has been famous since 1871. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the iarger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their Own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpiIvipUALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE- 
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